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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


cee Sed 
HE separate judgments of the several Geneva Arbitrators have 
been published in the Gazette, and as of one of these, the 
ablest, the most elaborate, the most rhetorical, and the most 
obviously hostile to the rules of the arbitration,—that of Sir 
A. Cockburn,—we have given a careful criticism elsewhere, we 








_ will only add to what we there say that the Lord Chief Justice 


seems to us to have made a very strong point on the subject of 
the interest awarded, when he urged that as the United States, 
through their Senate, refused an arbitration offered by us in 1869, 
and accepted even by the Executive Government of the United 
States, interest on the sum awarded ought not to accrue 
beyond that date; and we are not aware on what grounds 
this argument was rejected by the tribunal. The judgments of 
the other Arbitrators are given very succinctly. Mr. Adams’s is 
very clear, and seems to show a greater effort to be scrupulously 
impartial than Sir A. Cockburn’s, though it is obvious that Mr. 
Adams is sometimes still haunted by the woes he endured when, 

American Minister, he strove vainly to move the British 
Ficcontive to greater activity. M. Stimpfli, Baron Itajuba, and 
Count Sclopis give their judgments in French with great concise- 
ness, The judgment of M. Stiimpfli, which, in one instance, pro- 
voked a rather imprudent sneer from Sir A. Cockburn, on “ the 
Keenness” of M. Stimpfli’s sight to discover British negligence, 
certainly seems much the least impartial in tone of those of the three 
umpires. One inexcusable blunder of his as to a matter of fact on 
which a part of the evidence as to the escape of the Alabama 
teally turned, has been pointed out by the Times. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer received on Thursday, in‘ a 
meeting attended by 2,000 persons, the freedom of the city of 
Glasgow, a present which he repaid by a lively and rather dog- 
Matic speech, one leading feature of which we have discussed 
elsewhere. Mr. Lowe created a good deal of amusement by 
declaring that the greatest disappointment of his life was 
tis failure when a candidate for the chair of Greek at 
Glasgow, but that ‘years soften everything,” and he had 
survived it. He then launched into the subject ef strikes, 
and afterwards justified his stinginess as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He admitted that he had not the talent ascribed 
to one great man, who was said to kick people downstairs with 
so charming a grace that he seemed to be handing them up again. 
Though he himself might be able,—in a moral sense of course —to 
manage the tangible part of the performance, he could not create 
the accompanying illusion. He then proceeded to give instances 
of the manner in which people “scramble” for the annual 
Surplus, pointing out that it is no more his right to dispose 
of it than of any sum of which he is trustee. He was 
particularly hard on the claims of the Irish fisheries, 
which, however, he had no doubt would be at once conceded 
by a Home-Rule Parliament, if Ireland could get one. A propos 
of this, he told a story of bow the old Irish Parliament had voted 
the proprietor of some Dublin swimming-baths an annual subsidy, 
bow this gentleman used to give the members dinners, how they all 








votes of the House of Commons which he clearly thinks just a 
trifle better than the Irish Parliament, but not much. 


In the latter part of hif' speech Mr. Lowe described the Geneva 
Arbitration as a wholly éxtra-legal affair, in relation to which all 
the Arbitrators ought to have assigned their decision without 
giving their reasons, and he especially fell upon Sir A. Cockburn, 
“ for stirring up and renewing ” the old dispute between England 
and America. Sir A. Cockburn had advised us to acquiesce cheer- 
fully in the award ; it would have been much better therefore not to 
publish his argument; and even if he had felt bound in daty 
to publish his argument, he might at least have restricted his 
advice... Mr. Lowe denied that England and America are in any 
way bound for the future by any of the views of the Arbitrators, 
or indeed by anything except the three principles by which they 
have consented to be reciprocally bound to each other. We can- 
not agree with Mr. Lowe that the case is so completely extra-legal 
as he describes it,—else why choose jurists for Arbitrators? 
One clear advantage of the arguments is that neutral nations may 
see how our new rules are applied to individual cases, and 
worked out in practice by competent jurists. No doubt we are 
not bound by their dicta, though we are by their award ; but we 
are taught, as we could not otherwise be, the real advantages and 
difficulties of the new principles. Sir A. Cockburn’s argument is 
most useful. It is his rhetorical tone, his assumption to speak on 
behalf of England, and not as a mere arbitrator, and his fixed pre- 
possession against the new rules which he was appoiuted to inter- 
pret and apply, that take off from the value of his judgmeut. 


Mr. Lowe's few prosperity figures were impressive enough. He 
had taken off, he said, £9,000,000 in annual taxes since he took 
office in 1868, and yet in the half-year just about to be concluded 
the yield of the revenue would be £1,200,000 more than ita ~ 
yield in the similar half-year of 1868. The National Debt bad 
been diminished by fifteen millions sterling, and the telegraphs 
have been bought for £8,650,000, and are not a bad investment ; 
the number of people in the English workhouses has diminished 
by 106,000 since 1870, and the London vagrants have beea dimin- 
ished from 1,492 in September, 1870, to 495 in September, 1872.. 
So, too, the number of committals for indictable offences had greatly 
diminished, and on the whole, Mr. Lowe’s four years of financial rule 
have been years of waxing prosperity. Why, then, should he beso 
very anxious to save Government from undertaking any addi- 
tional responsibility,—such as the Railways, for it was in that 
direction that the anxious disclaimers of the first part of his 
speech seem to point? When you have a rich and complete 
monopoly, the central government is a far better administrator, 
in spite of Mr. Lowe’s economic alarms, than chance-chosen and 
competing Boards. Mr. Lowe's courage is too much limited to 
the power of saying ‘No.’ It takes courage to say ‘ No,’ but it 
takes often more and better courage to say ‘ Yes.’ 


There seems very little doubt that our Government is really and 
gravely considering the proposal for a new commercial Treaty with 
France on the basis of a favoured-nation clause, the aban- 
donment of the differential duties against English ships, and 
an understanding that the new duties on manufactured pro- 
ducts shall be so inconsiderable that the French assertion that 
they are imposed solely to prevent the manufacturers of other 
nations, who import the raw materials free, from taking advantage 
of the French duties on raw materials, shall be admissible, if not 
exactly accurate. Under these circumstances, it would appear 
that the British Government is not indisposed to accept a new 
Treaty, avy article in which may be modified separately by either 
party after a given notice. ‘Ibe objection is, that we thus 
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bind ourselyes to France in relation to our wine duties and {him alone. It looks something like a positive pagsion for 
other matters in which we might otherwise desire to make | ing to seize, alarm, threaten, and discharge him. 
a fundamental change, and that we do lend a sort of sanction to bn 
the thinly disguised Protectionist principles of M. Thiers and his; The Bakers’ Strike has begun in London, but London doeg not 
colleagues. It is a question for careful balancing of advantages | appear as yet to have much visible difficulty in getting its bread. 
against disadvantages, but to our mind the disadvantages of a | The strike affects only those firms which stand out against the four. 
Treaty with France preponderate, even though the wretched navi- | to-four system, and though they are tolerably numerous, they do 
gation laws, by which M. Thiers has put us at so great a dis- | not appear to be any very large proportion of the trade. ‘The 


SPECTATOR. 





advantage, do unquestionably cry out loudly for repeal. 


| men on strike are very resolute, and there appears to be so much 
Unionist sympathy with them outside the trade, that they wil] 


Mr. Stansfeld made one of his pleasing speeches at Halifax | probably receive a good deal of support from other trades. Bat 
on Tuesday, but avoided saying much, in which also he has) many women can bake, and most women can very easily learn 


a@ great tact. 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, pointed out how much party 


advantage the Opposition always gains from simply having to 


find fault continuously without proposing any policy of its own, 
eulogised the Ballot and depreciated the supposed evil of a dimi- 
nished vote, declared that with School Boards and compulsion 
the religious difficulty of the Education question would soon settle 
itself, congratulated the country on the Geneva Arbitration, and 
paid a warm tribute to the Conservative party for the generous 
support he had received from them in carrying the recent Sanitary 
Act, of which he hopes great things: and that was all. But it 
was all thrown into that polished and graceful language of which 
Mr. Stansfeld is so great a master, and which produces on the ear 
a distinct sense of pleasure apart from the drift of the meaning 
which that language conveys. 


The English Press has been looking so exclusively at the work- 
ing of the Ballot in the Pontefract and Preston elections, that it 
has missed for the most part a much more instructive experiment, 
—the first trial of the Ballot in Ireland. There was an election 
the other day of a town councillor in Limerick. One candidate 
was a moderate Liberal. The other was a semi-Fenian. Under 
the open voting the latter would certainly have been returned. 
Under the Ballot the moderate Liberal was returned by a good 
majority. ‘There is every reason to hope that the working of the 
secret system in Ireland will compensate for the evils, if any, it 
may cause in England. 


There has been a rumour this week that Count d’Arnim, the 
German Ambassador at Paris, had complained so bitterly of his 
treatment in French society, that Prince Bismarck had decided 
on the suppression of the Embassy as soon as the arrangements for 
the evacuation of the Marne and Haute Marne are complete, and 
on leaving the management of its affairs to a mere Secretary. If 
a special telegraphic despatch to the Times may be trusted, there 
is thus much truth in the rumour, that Count d’Arnim does find 
his position in Paris very oppressive, in spite of M. Thiers’ per- 
sonal courtesy and that of his Cabinet ; and that this condition of 
affairs may at any moment lead to the suppression of the Embassy. 
Certainly, the French virtue is not magnanimity. Count d’Arnim is 


about as responsible for the conquest of France as were the German | 
The French have | 


waiters whom Paris expelled during the war. 
the politeness that comes of tact, when they wish to be polite, but 
none of the politeness that comes of self-control and self-denial. 

Count Andrassy has declared to the Financial Committee of the 
Austrian delegation at Pesth that the political aim of the Govern- 
ment is the preservation of peace; that this was its aim in assent- 
ing to the Imperial meeting; and that the upshot of that | 
meeting, as far as the interchange of views was concerned, was | 
perfectly satisfactory. Russia repudiated the Panslavic agitations, | 
the relations with Germany were quite friendly, and there were | 
no conventions or written engagements. Count Andrassy is, no | 
doubt, perfectly sincere. Every year that peace lasts, the Magyars 
are gaining new ground in Hungary, where the very large non- 
Magyar population is being rapidly Magyarised as to both 
language and sentiment. 


M. About has been discharged, and has pointed out to his 
German judge that the result of his imprisonment will be to give 
an enormously increased circulation to his forthcoming book, to 
put money in his pocket, to make his election to the National 
Assembly tolerably certain, and generally to multiply enormously | 
the importance of his views and the influence of his attacks on 
Germany. This is, no doubt, the exact fact, and how the Germans 
could haye been so clumsy as to apprehend M. About for the sole 
purpose of increasing his ¢clat, we find it very difficult to conceive. 
Possibly they will say they don’t care a button about M. About’s 
éclat. Very well. Then why did they attach so much import- 
Indifference would have let 





ance to his old letters in the Soir? 





He enumerated the really great achievements | tg bake. 


| due to the agitation. 


| and ignorance. 


We suspect the masters chiefly affected will have re.. 
course to women’s labour. 





Herr Gasser’s Ultramontane Ministry for Bavaria has failed, 
| after all, and Herr Pfretschner has been definitely entrusted 
| with the formation of a new Ministry. The Bavarians are 
_ genuinely canny in making it so difficult to form a professedly 
| anti-Prussian ministry. They evidently think that more can be 
| done to thwart the progress of union by a reluctant spirit under- 
an acquiescent form, than by open resistance; and no doubt they 
are right. Besides, the Bavarian people are, on the whole, as 
deeply attached to German unity as the Vrussian people. The 


Particularists have been a beaten party ever since 1866. 


The agricultural labourer has been the jeune premier of the long- 
vacation meetings, and while sometimes coaxed and sometimes 
scolded by the Liberal or Conservative mentor of the occasion, 
| has almost always been exhorted to avoid all connection with that 
wicked tempter who is plotting against his virtue, the political 
agitator. Colonel North, at Thame last week, was lost in horror 
at the labourer’s *‘ ingratitude ” in listening to such men, and was 
fain to believe that those who had fallen from virtue in so doing 
were utterly ‘‘ ashamed” of their conduct. Even Mr. W. C.. 
Cartwright, from whom we should have looked for different 
language, spoke of them with compassion as “ misguided ” men,. 
who did not grasp the self-evident truth that whatever their 
differences with their employers, they ought to settle them without 
| admitting any intervening agency. Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 

with his usual genius for importing bad passions into a political sub- 
| ject, called the agitators ‘‘a parcel of rascals.” Even Lord Carnarvon 
on Wednesday last in an otherwise admirable and, as usual with him,,. 
| @ sympathetic speech, pointing to some of the true remedies, said 
| that the question could be best settled without the interference 
of ‘‘ any intruders.” ‘They all desired, he said, to ameliorate the 
| lot of the labourer, but they disliked to have it forced upon them 
| * by foreign agitators.” Now, this agitation sprang up amongst 
| the agricultural labourers themselves, by virtue of the urgent need 
that there was for a comprehensive reconsideration of their ques- 
| tion, and we venture to assert that, however unfortunate the tone 
| and temper of the agitation may have been in some instances, it 
has concentrated on the subject the attention of the classes most 
deeply concerned, in a manner which would have been simply im- 
possible without that agitation. As Mr. Disraeli, the great 
educator, found it necessary to call the attention of his great 
party ‘‘ with some pressure” to the subject of Reform, so with- 


| out a good deal of pressure, we may be quite certain that the agricul- 








| tural labourer would not have gained the study and attention he 


| has at last drawn upon his case. And this wholesome pressure is 
All this scolding, not at the mischief, but at 
the agency which makes us distinctly aware of the mischief, is 


| like the petulance of a child with the teacher who, by correcting 


his exercise, first makes him clearly aware of his own carelessness 
Mr. Arch has deserved well of his class. 


Among the other gems of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s speech last 
week at Penrith, was this brilliant outburst against the House of 
Commons. The Committee of the Penrith Agricultural Society, 
he said, ‘‘ had done perfectly right in putting the toast of ‘The 
House of Commons’ low ia the toast-list, in order to mark their 
sense of the manner in which the House had treated public affairs. 
He said it with deliberation,—he never knew a body that deserved 
less well of their country in general, or the agricultural interest in 
particular. Why was it so little had been done? He would give 
the causes in two words. It was the lamentable effect of political 
agitation. .... Instead of doing the real business of the Session, 
Parliament had occupied the Session in squabbling about things 
they knew nothing about.” Mr. Cavendish Bentinck has no humour, 
or he would hardly play thus gravely, in relation to the politi- 
cal contentiousness of Parliament, a part analogous to that of Bill 
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Nye in “ That Heathen Chinee,” who, on being defeated at his 
own game by his own tricks, cried out,— 
“ We are ruined by Chinese cheap labour,— 
And he went for that heathen Chinee.” 


A very eccentric argument appears to have been addressed 
to Mr. Fawcett, M.P., by Dr. Maguire, of Queen's College, | 
Galway (who is a Roman Catholic graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin), on the subject of the higher University education in 
{reland. It appeared in the Daily Express of yesterday week 
(September 20), and was written with the view of proving that 
Mr. Fawcett’s proposed reform of the governing body of ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin, is all that the “educated” Roman Catholics of 
[reland desire. Dr. Maguire's first argument seems to have been 
that to take away any large proportion of the endowments of the 
University of Dublin or Trinity College, Dublin, for the purposes of 
a genuinely national University of the type of the University of 
London, would be extremely unpopular with the Liberal Catholics in 
Ireland, whoare stronger in numbers than is suspected, and that they 
would join the Protestants of Ireland and thé Anti-Romanists of 
all the Three Kingdoms in resisting the plan ;—whichis an argument 
of the political kind addressed to the fears of the Government, and 
is worth just as much as their timidity chooses to value it at. He 
then goes on to estimate the relative numbers of the educated 
Roman Catholics and the educated Protestants in Ireland, for the 
purpose of showing that educated Roman Catholics are so few, that 
in any national scheme they ought not to claim equal influence 
with the Protestants. Taking the learned professions, he says there | 
are 526 Protestant barristers against 208 Roman Catholic barris- 
ters ; 1,165 Protestant physicians against 539 Roman Catholic phy- 
sicians ; 531 Protestant surgeons, against 222 Roman Catholic sur- 
geons ; and 1,164 Protestant solicitors against 665 Roman Catholic 
solicitors. An admirable argument, if it did not tend just the 
wrong way for Dr. Maguire’s case! The numbers of the Roman | 
Catholic and Protestant middle-class in Ireland, from whom | 
the Universities ought to be recruited, being about equal, 
the fact that there are twice as many Protestants as Catho- 
lics in the learned professions, shows pretty plainly that | 
the ordinary schools of learning have not the confidence of | 
the Roman Catholic middle-class. Every Irish priest ought to | 
have a University degree in Arts. And it is certain that) 
that will never be the case till an Irish University exists which, | 
while testing stringently the soundness of the secular learning of | 
its graduates, does not alarm and repel orthodox Roman Catholics. 
Dr. Maguire is probably one of those who think that it is those 
who are whole who need a physician, and not those who are sick. | 





We have carefully analysed in another column the evidence 
tending to show that the ‘Old’ Catholics at Cologne are rushing | 
fast and far beyond the lines of ‘ Oid’ Catholicism, in Dr. Dillin- | 
ger’s sense, and bid fair, under the able and impassioned guidance 
of such men as Friedrich, Schulte, and Reinken, to emerge even- 
tually as decidedly the most rationalist of all Episcopal Churches, 
if episcopal they remain. With regard to their episcopal form, 
which is at present not even called in question, the Congress 
decided to appoint a Committee of seven members, of whom three 
at least should be theologians and canonists, to draught a law 
for an electoral assembly by whom the Bishops,—or Bishop, for 
apparently at first only one will be chosen for the whole Old- 
Catholic community,—will be elected. 
sist of ‘Old’-Catholic priests and of elected representatives of 
Old-Catholic communities. The Committee were also to discuss 
the election, examine the fitness of candidates for the bishoprics or 
bishopric to be created, and draw a scheme for regulating the 
diocese, endowment, and the relative position of the Bishops 


towards the Government and the communities. An episco- 
pacy electel by priests and lay representatives jointly is 
pretty sure to be more ‘advanced’ than an_ episcopacy 


appointed by the sovereign power in either Church or State, 
but we are much mistaken if even such an episcopacy does 
not soon quarrel on questions of divine right and privilege 
with the lay power which elects it. 
electoral rights agree as ill with mitres as with imperial sceptres. 


At the re-opening of the old Church of Duntsborne Abbots 
last week by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester aud Bristol, Earl 
Bathurst iu proposing the health of the Bishop, alluded to the 
famous ‘+ horse-pond” speech at Gloucester, saying that the Bishop 
had been much misrepresented, and that no one wished more 
earnestly than Dr. Ellicott to better the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. The Bishop in replying said that Earl Bathurst had 


The Assembly is to con- | 


Piébiscites and popular | 


reminded him of a subject which he had well-nigh forgotten, 
adding very justly, and with symptoms of regret which we note 
with satisfaction, ‘the less said about it the better ;” but he went 
on to account for the notoriety the speech had obtained by saying 
that ‘a certain number of humorous words readily attracted a 
certain amount of attention, because nobody just now had any- 
thing else to turn their attention to. Many unkind things had 
been said of him, but he could be thankful that he had never 
returned an unkind thought to anyone.” Wesincerely believe the 
Bishop, whose amiable nature none can doubt; but the very 
mischief of the thing is just this,—that a thoroughly amiable 
man, who is, moreover, a bishop sincerely devoted to spiritual 
studies, sees nothing but ‘‘a certain number of humorous words” 
in what was, to all intents and purposes, a very narrow class-view 
of a great social and political controversy. ‘‘ A certain number of 
humorous words” have caused bloody wars before now, and may 
still easily have the effect of alienating a great class from a 
Church, or even from Christianity. ‘The Bishop intended no 
harm, we are sure; but then, he should know better the value of 
words than to think such ‘humorous words” would do no 
harm. Has his lordship never preached from the text, ‘* Even 
so the tongue is a little member, and boasteth great things. Be- 
hold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth ” ? 


Prince Bismarck seems to have plunged finally into the contest 
with the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia,—at least if it be 
true, as was asserted yesterday, that he has decided to with- 
draw the Bishop of Ermeland’s State income because he will 
not express his regret for having excommunicated a priest 
without the leave of the State. This policy must of course end 
in disestablishing the Romanists of Prussia, and where will Prince 
Bismarck be then? Just where we have been for generations 
past in Ireland, with anything but healthy results. The truth 
is, Prince Bismarck is now acting under the impulse of a very un- 
statesmanlike party, and probably acting very reluctantly under 
that impulse, because he must have their support or none. Prince 
Bismarck is in a cul-de-sac, where there is no turning. 





The little State of Geneva seems emulous of doing a stroke of 
Bismarckism on its own account, and is interfering with a- 
subordinate of Bishop Marilley (Bishop of Geneva and Lausanne) 
in a very unintelligible way, merely, apparently, because this 
subordinate is a titular bishop ‘x partibus (Bishop of Hebron). As 
far as we can make out, the Roman Catholics, who are the only 
parties concerned, are quite content with the said bishop in parti- 
bus, and the whole storm in a tea-cup is a mere result of the emu- 
lation with which the State of Geneva regards the great Prussian 
Chancellor's strategy. Bismarckism is a contagious disease. 


It seems that the poet Cowper’s last home, the house at the little 
/town of East Dereham, in Norfolk, where he wrote ‘“ The Cast- 
away, and where be is buried, has been bought by the Independent 
| body in East Dereham, with the intention of pulling it down next 
| spring and erecting a ‘* Cowper Congregational Church” on its 
site. An appeal has been made to the public to raise a 
subscription for repurchasing it from the Independent body 

in East Dereham,—of course at an advanced price,—and 
retaining the house, which is still a solid building in no near 
danger of decay, in some form or other, for the nation. There 
is good taste and piety towards one of England's most 
genuine poets, the first of the great natural school, in the sugges- 
tiou, but it is rather a pity that the house at East Dereham instead 
of the house at Olney should be in future associated by the nation 
with the poet’s memory. The associations of all lovers of Cowper 
with East Dereham are associations of almost unbroken gloom, and 
are perfectly represented by that most heart-rending and forlorn 
of poems * The Castaway.’ Yet Cowper's genius had an essentially 
playful and sunny side, which had quite disappeared before his 
residence at East Dereham began. One would hardly wish the 
English people to associate Cowper too exclusively with thoughts 
so desolate as these :— 
* No voice divine the storm allayed, 
No light propitious shone ; 
When snatched from all effectual aid 
We perished each alone ; 
Bat I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 
The house at East Dereham was but an antechamber to the East- 
Dereham tomb,—and an antechamber of far more overpowering 
and oppressive gloom than the tomb itself. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 3 for money. 


\ 
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2 | “it. to me,” says the Lord Ohief Justin 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. «that ‘though by the Treaty of Washington nit oat 


———o>——_ 


SIR A. COCKBURN’S JUDGMENT. 


IR A. COCKBURN’S judgment is hardly as wise as it is 
able. It has a little too much of the flavour of an 
Advocate’s speech. In his examination of the often very 
complex facts no one could be more accurate and more 
candid, but in the conduct of the argument, and still more 
in the moral and rhetorical parts of his judgment, he seems to 
allow himself a good deal of the freedom of a mouthpiece of 
Great Britain, and especially of Lord Russell under whose 
foreign administration these disputes arose. We confess we 
think this unfortunate. Not that Sir A. Cockburn goes a 
bit too far,—his language does not indeed go far enough for 
the truth,—in condemning the spirit and the licence of state- 


that Great Britain was bound to use due diligence to pre- 
| vent the equipping of ships as a matter of neutral obligation 
/and not as a mere matter of municipal law, yet that in deter. 
| mining whether due diligence was then applied or not, 
|we must look to the relative positions of the parties at 
‘the time, and insist on no more than would haye 
|satisfied the exigency of obligations then existing, 
| Morally, in judging the conduct of the Government of that 
| time, we are assuredly bound to do so.” Yes, but the ques- 
| tion submitted to him was not in any respect a moral one, 
| We submitted to give the new rules an ex post fucto applica- 
tion for our own sakes, and as a fair equivalent for the 
acceptance of them by the United States for the future, 
| What we said in effect was, that the new rules were for both 


ment of the American Case. If he could have got his | our interests, but that it was not very reasonable to expect the 
colleagues to join in expressing disapprobation of the United States to bind themselves by these rules for the future 
character impressed upon that Case by the keen but un-| without having had any of the advantages of them in the 
scrupulous lawyers who prepared it, every one would have | past, and that, therefore, in order to give the United States a 
rejoiced, and a very salutary influence might have been | strong motive for acceding to them, we would agree to apply 
exerted on like international proceedings for the future. | them to our own conduct during the war. That was, no 
But if this was impossible, it seems to us that a rebuke ad- | doubt, a liberal offer, for it was pretty clear that the United 


ministered by the British Arbitrator alone, was wanting in | States would benefit by them, while any prospective advantage to 


the weight which could alone make such a rebuke advisable, 
and is more likely to be regarded in those quarters where chiefly 
it was wanted as the outbreak of national feeling, than as the 
judicial utterance of an impartial intelligence. Since our 
advocates and agents, following the deliberate judgment of 
the Government, had maintained a complete silence in re- 
lation to these charges of insincere neutrality and general 
unfriendliness by which the American agents sought to bolster 


up their sometimes defective evidence, it was hardly wise | 
for the only one of the Judges who could be regarded as | 
Nor are | 


biassed in the matter to break that silence. 
we inclined to think Sir'A. Cockburn’s animated and in 
the main well-deserved panegyric on Lord Russell particu- 
larly well advised. Mr. Adams’ anxiously candid testi- 
mony to Lord Russell’s impartiality, nay, to the evidence 
which his actions gave of “a balance rather of good-will than 
of hostility to the United States,” will do a great deal more 
to re-establish Lord Russell’s reputation for uprightness of 
purpose in America, where alone it was in danger, than any 


| ourselves was still distant and problematic; but it was not in 
any sense quixotic generosity; it was simply accepting an imme- 
| diate disadvantage in our suit with the United States as an 
| insurance against future risks,—7.¢.,it was a policy not of quixo- 
| tic generosity, but of enlightened caution. 

And of course, if this was to be the bargain, we could not 
maintain that our conduct ought to be judged by standards 
which would have been fair enough if there had been no bar- 
gain. It was a part of our bargain to assume that we were 
under the Three Rules,—and it is surely a complete ignoring of 
the bargain to attempt, with the Lord Chief Justice, to escape 
| from the effect of this concession, by interpreting as “ due” 
diligence under the circumstances, what, if we had previously 
agreed to the rules, even he would not have regarded as 
‘due’ at all. His position is intelligible enough, though its 
motive seems to us to be an animus of disgust towards the 
three ex post facto rules forced upon him. He maintains that 
while the law against equipping war-ships in neutral territory 
was solely a municipal and not an international obligation, it 


encomium by Sir A. Cockburn, in whose mouth it is a little | was quite enough to wait till the consul or minister of the 
too likely to be attributed to strong tacit sympathy | aggrieved power brought us evidence that the municipal 
with the statesman who resisted the Washington Treaty from | law was being violated, He admits that that would not 
the first, threw all the difficulties in his power in the path of have been enovgh in relation to an international obliga- 
the Ministers who had negotiated it, and strove pertinaciously | tion. To ensure loyalty to such an obligation we ought our- 
through a great part of last Session rudely to cut the knot of | selves to have instituted the most active precautions. But 
the misunderstandings to which it had given rise. Indeed, Sir | he asserts that in judging the discharge of a municipal 
A. Cockburn does not take much pains to conceal his dislike | obligation which we have only now agreed to treat as inter- 
to the ‘Three Rules’ embodied in the Sixth Article of the | national, we ought to admit as sufficient a measure of 
Washington Treaty, and the obvious fault running through | precaution only suitable to the lower or municipal order of 
his judgment is this,—that he endeavours persistently to | obligations. In the case of the Alabama, he agrees that our 
minimise their effect almost up to the point of ignoring the | neglect was real neglect, even if we consider the scale of the 
rules altogether. No doubt, in the case of the Alabama he | obligation itself as only municipal, and therefore he would 
does admit that the neglect which led to the escape of the | give damages. But in the case of the Florida and Shenandoah, 
vessel is a neglect for which we are pecuniarily liable under | the law, regarded as a municipal law, was, he thinks, acted on 
the new ex post fucto international rules, while it would have | with “due” diligence,—diligence adequate to the kind of 
been culpable indeed, but not a subject for reclamations obligation at that time attached to it,—and therefore he will 
under the international law actually governing our relations | not give damages, though possibly he might have done so had 
with America at the time of the escape. But this is the only | we really known at the time that the obligation was of the 
practical effect he gives to these rules. In the case of the | international order. Now this seems to us to be playing fast 
Florida and Shenandoah, he manages to ignore them on such | and loose with the sixth article of the Treaty. If for good and 
general reasoning as the following :—It is true that we have | sufficient reasons of our own we agreed to be judged «xv post 
admitted that the new obligations shall be considered as |/acto by the rules, and made no sort of condition that the 
binding on us before we had ever thought of assenting to | word ‘due’ should be construed rather in relation to the code 
them, but still, in estimating what amount of diligence from | of municipal than to the code of international duty, we have 
us in observing these obligations was ‘due,’ we cannot but /no sort of business now to get out of them on this side-wind. 
take into account that these obligations were not then known | Yet it is as plain as possible that Sir A. Cockburn does judge 
to us; and less diligence than that which would have been | both the case of the Florida and that of the Shenandoah by the 
‘due’ if we had known at the time of the extent of our inter- less stringent obligations which he thinks lay upon us in 
national obligations, should suffice when it is considered that | relation to the execution of a municipal law. No one who 
practically we did not then regard ourselves as subject to any | reads the evidence carefully can doubt that if the trial 
such obligations at all. Sir A: Cockburn, in fact, wants to | of the Florida at Nassau had been conducted under the 
measure the ‘dueness’ of our diligence with the same leni- | exigency of a stringent international obligation, she would 
ency with which St. Paul measured the unrighteousness of have been condemned at Nassau, and even if not there 
Gentiles who had not the law, but yet “were a law unto them-| condemned, would have been detained till the result 
selves.” He would grant for the purposes of his judgment of an appeal to the Judicial Committee had been heard. 
that we ought to have observed the rules, but would deny The Lord Chief Justice admits most candidly that there 
that we ought to have thrown as much energy into the | Was “a failure of justice” at Nassau, that the law was 
observance of them as we might have been expected to throw, | badly interpreted, and that the judgment would not hold 
if we had then been as consciously “ under the law” as we | Water. Does he imagine for a moment that in a matter held 
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to be of stringent international obligation, the Governor would | 
not have appealed, and detained the vessel pending the appeal ? 
So in the case of the Shenandoah, he does not deny that the | 
Confederate commander disregarded our regulations, that 
the vessel was manned from Melbourne, and made efficient 
as a war vessel by being so manned, and that the Governor 
of Victoria could have prevented this if he had carried 
out the energetic policy on which he at first resolved. 
The Confederate Commander who refused to let the 
Colonial authorities search the vessel for Bfitish subjects 
who had been shipped as sailors, would have been per- 
fectly powerless had the Governor persisted in interdicting all 
aid to the ship in the way of the necessary repairs, and 
had held to this order till the commander consented to | 
give us ample security that no British subjects should 
be recruited for the Confederate Navy within our 
territory. Had our Colonial authorities looked upon the 
matter as one of stringent international obligation,—as the 
Treaty requires us to consider” it,—that course would have 
been taken, and the Shenandoah would never have recruited a 
single seaman in Melbourne. As it was, “‘ due” diligence, in 
the international sense, was clearly not used, and hence the 
condemnation of the Shenandoah. 

On one point, however, Sir A. Cockburn’s argument appears 
to us, we confess, quite unanswerable,—we mean in relation to 
the decision of the Arbitrators that we were then bound to 
seize for breach of our neutrality, and without notice even, 
ships-of-war bearing the Confederate commission, so soon as 
they reached a British port. Sir Alexander Cockburn argues 
very justly that to put this interpretation on the second part of 
the first rule is simply to put violence upon its obvious signifi- 
cance :— 

“Tt is absurd to suppose ‘that, if it had been intended that Great 
Britain should be held livble for not having seized these vessels on their 
re-entering her ports, this would not have been expressly stated ; 


especially when it is remembered that this might have been virtually to 
admit liability in respect of all these vessels, if shown to have been 


| 


| 


| 





specially adapted for war within British territory; for every one of 
It is 


them returned to a British port at an early period of its career. 
plain that it never could have entered into the mind of the British 
Ministry that the Rule would be treated as applicable to anything 
beyond the first departure of the vessel. The moral bearing of the 
question has been admirably pointed out in Sir R. Palmer’s argument : 
—‘It would have become the plain duty of any neutral State which 
had entered into such an engagement to give notice of it beforehand to 
all belligerent Powers, before it could be put in force to their prejudice, 
It is impossible that an act which would be a breach of public faith and 
of international law towards one belligerent, could be held to consti- 
tute any part of the “ diligence due” by a neutral to the other belli- 
gerent. The Rule says nothing of any obligation to exclude this class 
of vessels, when once commissioned as public ships-of-war, from en- 
trance into neutral ports upon the ordinary footing. If they were so 
excluded by proper notice, they would not enter; and the Rule (in that 
case) could never operate to prevent their departure. If they were not 
80 oxcluded, instead of being “due diligence,” it would be a flagrant act 
of treachery and wrong to take advantage of their entrance, in order to 
effect their detention or capture. Can Her Majesty be supposed to have 
consented to be retrospectively judged as wanting in duo diligence, 
because, not having excluded these Confederate ships-of-war from her 
ports by any prohibition or notice, she did not break faith with them, 
and commit an outrage on every principle of justice and neutrality 
by their seizure? The Rules themselves had no existence at the time 
of the war; the Confederates knew, and could know, nothing of 
them; their retrospective application cannot make an act ex post facto 
“due,” upon the footing of “diligence,” to the one party in the war, 
which, if it had been actually done, would have been a wholly unjustifi- 
able outrage against the other.’..... In truth, this contention on the 
part of the United States is entirely an after-thought. During the 
whole course of the war, amid the numerous demands and reclamations 
made by the United States’ Government and its Representatives, it 
never occurred to them, so far as I am aware, to suggest to Her 
Majesty’s Government to detain these vessels on their entering British 
ports. The conclusion, then, at which I arrive, is that, even if Great 
Britain had a right by international law to seize these vessels, she was 
not bound to do so, and in common honour could not have done so 
without giving notice; that the United States had no right to insist on 
the seizure of them, and, at all events, never having attempted to do so, 
- +o no right now to claim damages by reason of its not having 
een done,” 


We do not go so far as to say with Sir Roundell Palmer, 
that Great Britain had not the right to inflict this penalty 
for the breach of our neutrality laws by the United States. 
We think she had, if she pleased. But to maintain that we 
undertook, in agreeing to the first rule, to accept a verdict of 
guilty for not doing so, seems to us one of the most wonderful 
bits of forced interpretation to which a grave and conscientious 
tribunal ever gave its sanction. 

But on the whole, the Lord Chief Justice’s argument, able 
as it is, and valuable as it is as a judicial discussion of some 
of the most important principles of international law, is 
seriously warped by the evident distaste of the lawyer for the 
British concessions which he was bound to interpret, and by the 


fixed purpose to reduce them to a minimum which runs 
through this printed speech. But the passage which we 
most regret in it is that in which, by way of repudiating 
the charge of British unfriendliness to the North, he practi- 
cally justifies an attitude of mind on the part of our nation 
which we thought at the time and still think one of the most 
discreditable to the ruling classes of our people,—for the 
people themselves were not infected by it,—of which 
history has any record. When Sir A. Cockburn asserts that 


| eleven great provinces, with a population of several millions, 


forming fully one-fourth of the Union, impelled by the con- 
viction that the political views of the majority of the Federal 
States were, if not antagonistic, at all events inconsistent 
with their interests, desired to separate themselves from the 
Union to which they were bound by the tie of a voluntary Con- 
federation,” and alleges this as an adequate justification of the 
sympathy felt for them in England, he must know perfectly well 
that the majority of the population in those eleven great pro- 
vinces—the Negro population—entertained no such desire; 
that on the contrary, they thought their interests absolutely 
bound up with the North, and so bound up for the very reason 
for which the ruling minority desired separation,—namely, 
because the North was the only barrier between the Negroes 
and a destiny of cruel and hopeless slavery. It is not by such 
representations as this that the Lord Chief Justice will vindi- 
cate the impartiality of feeling of the ruling classes in Great 
Britain at the beginning of the war. There was no such im- 
partiality of feeling. Our rulers were wise enough and 
equitable enough to hold us practically aloof from this most 
immoral of causes, and the bias of feeling, however discredit- 
able, is no matter for international remonstrance. But it isa 
fatal mistake in the Lord Chief Justice to vindicate a state of 
mind over which the sooner history draws a veil, the better 
will it be for the reputation of that British Parliament and 
middle-class, who were then watching with eager, but most 
perverted feelings the development of the greatest war of 
principle that the world has ever seen. 





MR. LOWE’S POLITICAL LOGIC. 


\ R. LOWE has the reputation of a very keen and stringent 
4 reasoner. And there is no doubt that his speeches 
generally present the appearance of keeping very tenaciously 
before his audience the assumptions on which he reasons, and 
never allowing any proposition to slip into the conclusion 
which was not to be found involved in the premisses. But we 
confess we doubt extremely if rigid reasoning be Mr.-Lowe’s 
forte. Certainly, on economical questions he always seems to 
us to show many more traces of the peculiar dias of the old 
school of economy, than of that rigidly deductive method, of 
which, often very falsely, they made a boast. Take this 
speech at Glasgow. On two subjects at least Mr. Lowe ex- 
hibits in it this bias in a very remarkable form, to the great 
injury of his logic. First, on the question of Strikes, he 
follows the usual train of reasoning, by which the Man- 
chester school of economists are never weary of showing 
that the artisan injures himself by combinations to demand 
higher wages. In starting, Mr. Lowe appeared to be quite aware 
of the weak point of his case, for he carefully put aside the 
supposition that higher wages might be given without increas- 
ing the price of the commodity in the manufacture of which 
the artisans are engaged,—.c., he put aside as practically 
irrelevant to the movements now going on, the very condition 
of things which for the most part the artisans assume before 
a strike takes place. “If,” said Mr. Lowe, “persons by 
striking only take away a certain portion of the profits of the 
manufacturer, and the article is not increased in price, I do 
not enter in the least into the question what effect this has.” 
It was a pity he did not, for that is the ordinary justification 
which Unionists put forward for a strike; but we may remark 
that Mr. Lowe need not have assumed that even though the 
wages of the artisan be increased, the profits of the manufacturer 
are, in the long run, necessarily decreased. If he had read the 
very remarkable little book of Mr. Thomas Brassey on “ Work 
and Wages,” he would have seen that a common, we had almost 
said in thiscountry the normal, accompaniment of a rising labour 
market, is a still more rapidly rising rate of profit,—the ex- 

planation being that the economy of labour and improvement 

of modes of production go on at so rapid a rate, that every- 
body concerned in the process of production—labourer, 

capitalist, consumer—gains, and gains simultaneously. This 


| 


is, indeed, a very much commoner phenomenon than theoretic 
economists are at all aware of, and Mr. Lowe was not wise, in 
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treating the question of strikes, to ignore the rationale of a pro- | 
cess 80 common—and, moreover, so very apposite to the statistics | 
of general prosperity with which he closed his speech. But how- 
ever, our present business is not with Mr. Lowe’s excluded, 
but with his included premisses. He went on to prove the 
impossibility that the labourers of a trade can gain by extract- 
ing any rise in wages which results in a rise of the price of the | 
article manufactured. The demand, he assumed, siust be 
checked by any rise in price. Hardly; certainly not necessarily 
to any point which would neutralise the advantage to 
the labourer. Supposing the article manufactured be one, as 
it often is, of which the want is deep-rooted ; the effect of a | 
rise in price will be rather to check the demand for othe: com- 
modities of a less attractive kind than to diminish the existing 
demand, and in that case the artisans in this trade may really | 
gain at the expense of the artisans of some other trade. Or, 
again, what is common enough, the effect may be, and very | 
often is, rather to prevent an increase in the demand which 
would otherwise have taken place, than to diminish the exist- 
ing demand. But let that pass. Mr. Lowe goes on to reason 
that if the demand is checked, labourers will be thrown out of 
work, and the general result will be that fewer labourers will 
be employed at higher wages, and the balance starved or sent | 
to the workhouse. Surely ; but Mr. Lowe continues, “ Thus, 
you have a number of persons receiving wages artificially | 
forced up beyond the level of other wages.” Where did 
Mr. Lowe get that last assumption? All he knows 
is that the men are receiving more than they themselves 
received before. Who can say that if the Bakers’ strike | 
succeeds, the Bakers will be receiving wages “ beyond the level 
of other wages’? The case for the Bakers is asserted—very 
likely justly—to be that they were till now receiving wages | 
‘below the level of other wages, 7.e., when the disagreeableness and | 
unhealthiness of their employment are taken into account. The | 
only conceivable test of the relative rate of wages is not whether | 
some workmen are thrown out of an employment by the rise,— 
which may be the case, even though they were before rela- 
tively worse paid than any other class of workmen whatever,— | 
but whether the rise does or does not attract men from other 
trades into theirs; and this Mr. Lowe, oddly enough, assumes, | 
though the criterion, and the only criterion, whether or not wages | 
are above the level of other wages, is the practical one, whether | 
the rise seduces workmen from other occupations or not. 
Then he goes on:—* What must be the necessary effect of 
that?’ (namely, his own assumption that the rise of wages 
does force up the rate above that of other trades). ‘‘ Why, | 
every ingenuity will be exerted, everything that machinery 
ean do, everything that bringing persons from a distance, or 
bringing goods from foreign countries, can do, will be attempted, 
to beat down that price. Not only so, but the high wages that | 
have been extracted will be an irresistible temptation to other 
persons to flock to that trade; and in that way everything for | 
which so much has been sacrificed and so much done, the | 
high rate of wages earned by those persons who still continue | 
employed will infallibly be beaten down at last to the level 
at which it stood before the strike began, and very probably | 
below it.” Now that apparently stringent piece of logic is full 
of illogical assumption. It assumes, as we have seen, that a| 
rise of wages in a manufacture, if it results in a rise of price | 
of the commodity manufactured, must mean a relatively | 
high rate of wages such as tempts other persons to 
flock to that trade.. Can anything be practically less 
necessary? Can it need a moment’s consideration to 
show that a rise of wages may be, and often is, the mere 
readjustment of the rate of wages in a manufacture in which | 
it has been relatively much lower than in other occupations ? | 


Our economists always forget that before men trained to a | 
calling are willing to leave it, and try some other calling to | 
which they are not accustomed, they will quite rightly use the 

machinery of a strike to readjust the rate of wages, and that | 
this is a far more reasonable and economical mode of settling the | 
matter, if they are in the right, than the attempt to adapt them- | 
selves suddenly to other occupations for which they have never 

had any training. But this is not all the assumption in | 
Mr. Lowe’s reasoning. He supposes, quite rightly, that a most 

common (and we will add frequently most useful) result of | 
the enforced rise of wages, and consequent rise of price and | 
diminution of demand, is to spur on the manufacturer to | 
economise his methods of production, and so reduce the price | 
again and get back his demand. And he seems to take for | 
granted that if the manufacturer succeeds, the artisans will 

be thrown out of work by it. Why, that is precisely the modus | 
operandi by which, as we have said, we so commonly find profits | 


| wages at all. 


and wages rising, even simultaneously with a falling price. The 
new economy of production is so successful that the price ig 
lowered, thedemand is increased, the labourer gets more wages, 
and yet the capitalist himself obtains a higher profit. And 
this, so far from being an exceptional case, has probably been, 


| during the last thirty years, the actual history of what hag 


happened in thousands of different manufactures. Then 


| Mr. Lowe assumes that in order to prevent raising his price 


the manufacturer will send for cheaper foreign labour. 
which means that the manufacturer won’t grant a rise of 
But if he does not, then there is no 
rise of price in the commodity, and no diminution ip 
the demand, and all that has happened is that the 


manufacturer has brought over foreign labourers to replace 


his own,—an arrangement that is very often suggested as a 
bugbear to men on strike, but which it very rarely indeed 
pays the manufacturer to carry through. Mr. Lowe seems 
to us to carry the prejudices of the Manchester school of 
economy to such an extent that he quite ignores the real 
utility of strikes—and the fear of them, which is far more 
really effective than strikes themselves. They are the artisans’ 


only practical mode of compelling the capitalist to divide with 


them the often enormous gains of improved methods of pro- 
duction, in which it is perfectly fair that they should share, 
Still more remarkable is Mr. Lowe’s failure of logic in his 
treatment of his duties as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
points out very forcibly that he is only trustee for the nation 


until Parliament speaks,—that Parliament is the true trustee 


for the nation; and then he goes on to say—as if there were 
no sort of inconsistency—that when Parliament does speak, 
and declares a certain expenditure to be of national and not 
merely local importance, if he (Mr. Lowe) thinks Parliament 
wrong, he will fall back on his great faculty of obstinacy, and 
simply decline to do what Parliament orders. He instanced the 
cases of the Epping Forest and the Thames Embankment vote, 
both cases in which the House of Commons,—which for finan- 
cial purposes is Parliament,—took upon itself to interpret its 
trust for the nation in its own sense. With relation to both 
votes, Mr. Lowe virtually says that because he thinks 
Parliament wrong, he will resist its authority, and will act 


as if the provisional trust for the nation had reverted to 


himself. By what feat of logic he justifies this extra- 
ordinary double interpretation of his duties as a Minister, we 
cannot pretend to discover. But we explain—not his reasoning 


| —that is inexplicable—but his state of mind thus :—He hasa 


fixed prejudice against expenditure so strong as to over-rule 
his sense of Ministerial subordination, and even Ministerial 
decency. When Parliament differs from him, Parliament is 
in the wrong, and passive resistance becomes his duty. Certainly 
Mr. Lowe’s economical prejudices are far stronger than either 
his economical or his moral powers of reasoning. 





THE WORSHIP OF PARIS. 
HE prohibited banquet on the 22nd, to celebrate the 
foundation of the first French Republic, came off in a 
fragmentary way in spite of the prohibition. The great 
fireworks in Paris and Chambery were put down, but a few 


‘odd rockets and catherine-wheels were exhibited in strict 


secrecy, after all, to a devout few. No doubt M. Thiers will 
justify himself for prohibiting the banquets by saying 
that he could not permit the great panegyrists of the 
Republic to hold forth, even at subscription dinners, 
without according the same permission to the panegy- 
rists of the Monarchy and of the Empire, and there he is 
quite right. But if he told his whole mind, he would probably 


'add that for the sake of the Republic, what he would best like 


would be to permit as many Royalist banquets as the friends of 
the monarchy could get up, but to seal absolutely the lips 
at least of the devotees of Republicanism till after the Repub- 
lic had been definitively proclaimed. Nothing is certainly 
better adapted to alarm three-fourths of the French people, 
and to disgust a good many of those who might fail to be 
alarmed, than the sort of advocacy of the Republic to which 
Victor Hugo, for instance, and apparently our Positivist friends, 
Professor Beesly and his associates, committed themselves 
on Sunday, at the nameless place in which they assembled to 
commemorate September, 1792. We have never made 
any secret of our conviction that for a country without 
historical monarchy to which it is genuinely attached and 
which is therefore a real source of unity, the most rational 
form of government, and in the best sense the most conserva- 
tive form,—certainly the least liable to revolutionary overthrow, 
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—is a Republic. But if anything could persuade us that 
France, while wholly without real ties to any dynasty, is also 
ite certain not to acquiesce in such a Republic as might 

ily be achieved there, it is the riot of spasmodic rhapsody 
by which the devoted Republicans seem to be fascinated, and 
for which they crave. Certainly no Republic can succeed 
without a real and warm love of Republicanism, but then 
it must be a love of Republicanism so real and warm as 
to be very patient of defects, very sensible of the shortcom- 
ings of all human things, very tolerant of those who are not 
Republicans, and very anxious to reconcile them to the new 
state of things, by making them feel the genuine equity 
of their treatment, and the sobriety and rationality of . the 
new régime. The letter of Victor Hugo, read at the Paris 
banquet, is a shriek, a conceited shriek, a fanatical shriek, and 
an irrational shriek. It talks sheer nonsense, and it talks 
sheer nonsense as if those who affected to believe this nonsense 
were the only people in the world possessed of love and wisdom, 
nay, as if they were masters of the very secret of the universe 
and the key of history. It is melancholy work for those who 
believe, as we do, that if France can have quiet and peace, it is 
in the form of a republic, to hear such poor, washy, theatrical, 
meretricious stuff as this accepted as pure gold by the Paris 
Republicans :— 

“To the antique Monarchy which is the living past, and living with 


the terrible life of the dead—to spectral Kings, to the old despotism 
which can, at a signal, draw four millions of swords from their scabbards, 


its highest moods of partially noble enthusiasm it has been 
distinguished by fierce bloodthirstiness and fiercer panic. No 
city in the world has less of the true spirit of fraternity, when it 
visits so cruelly on helpless and blameless German waiters the 
sins of their fellow-countrymen, and thrusts them savagely 
forth from its walls, though Victor Hugo once most falsely 
and affectedly denominated Paris ‘one vast hospitality.’ And 
if no city in the world has more of the spirit of equality,— 
which in a sense we concede,—it is not a spirit of equality 
founded on Victor Hugo’s sentimental brotherhood, but a 
spirit of equality which is due to revolt against rank, and 
to intellectual scorn of the false pretensions which rank so 
often involves. 

If France is to have a true and stable Republic, the first con- 
dition is that Paris shall learn a little humility,—to respect 
France instead of despising it, and to distrust her own spas- 
modic impulses of destruction. Paris must learn to lead,— 
lead intellectually, no doubt, she will and must,—in the old 
way, by learning first to reverence, and follow, and obey. She 
must learn that wit and passion is not everything in this world, 
and that scorn as a permanent attitude of mind is a blunder and 
a weakness. France will never follow her, France will always 
be afraid of her, while Paris is the mere iconoclast, without faith 

| and without sobriety, that she now is. There cannot be greater 
dis-service done to the Republicans than to sing like Victor 
Hugo and Professor Beesly, these hymns to Paris, who, while she 
will always be the brain, is just for that very reason, with her 


which restores the ancient crime called conquest, which strangles, massa- | inflated vanity and her fumes of impurity, the great danger of 


cres, pillages, exterminates, pushes innumerable masses to the slaughter- ; . ° 

house, refuses no profitable infamy, and steals a province from a country | the futare Republic. If these men Were wise, they would tell 
and a clock from a house—to this formidable coalition of horrors, to this Paris honestly that she, and she alone, is the difficulty of the 
enormous nocturnal and compact power, what have we to opposs? A young Republic ; that the Republic cannot be safe till Paris is as 
ray of the aurora. And which will be victorious? La Lumiere. Oonsiderate as she is brilliant ; and that wisdom will not come 


Friends, do not doubt it. Yes, France will vanquish. A trinity | hil li h If. in Vi eta hanti 
of emperors may be like any other trinity, but it is not unity. All, VW" she believes herself, in Victor Hugo's almost sycop antic 
that is not one is division. There is a first chance—that they will devour | words, the one town that can defend the world, or in Professor 
each other among themselves; and then there is a second—that the Beesly’s, “the immortal capital of the Western Republic.” 
earth will tremble. To make the earth tremble under kings certain | paris would be a thousand times better without its flatterers. 
thundering voices are sufficieat. France possesses those voices. They | Indeed. tl f he Republic is, that Paste ta 

are called Voltaire, Rousseau, and Mirabeau. No, tho great continent, | +24°°4, the worst omen for the public is, that aris tes 
by turns enlightened by Greece, Italy, and France, will not fall back into | to hear the truth, and loves the loud-mouthed romancings of 
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night; no, a return of the Vandals against civilisation is not possible; a 
town is sufficient to defend the world; that town we possess. The 


butcher-pastors of peoples, the blind conductors of deaf multitudes, | 


irruptions and invasions, the deluges of armies submerging nations —all 
this is the past, but it is not the future. To remake Cambyses and 
Nimrod is absurd; resuscitate phantoms is impossible ; and replace the 
universe under the sword madness, We are the 19th century, son of the 
18th, and, either by the mind or the sword, the Paris of Danton will 
overcome the Europe of Attila.” 

If this nonsense means anything at all, it means that the great 
French Revolution, whose excuse was the still selfisher and 
wickeder tyranny which preceded it, should never stop 
happening; that the earth should be always ‘trembling ;’ 
that the great destructive wits, sentimentalists, and icono- 
clasts of the eighteenth century should be always 
jeering, dreaming, and mocking on; that the char- 
acteristic work of Paris, its vast genius for revolt, denial, 
and moral dethronement, should never cease. The last thing 
that a true Republican ought to wish, is to present Paris, 
“the Paris of Danton,” as the type of political perfection. 
Paris is, no doubt, the centre of intellectual excitement for 
the whole world. Parisian wit is like no other wit; Parisian 
passion is like no other passion ; Parisian scorn is like no other 
seorn. But Paris differs not only from all other national 
capitals, but from the country of which it is the capital pre- 
cisely in this,—that it seems to have no positive faiths, no 
affections, no convictions of itsown; that it is a great galvanic 
battery, from which go forth the electric shocks and flashes of 
lightning which destroy, but nothing that restores and con- 


structs. It may, as Victor Hugo says, make “the earth 
tremble.’’ It has done so often enough, and will do so doubt- 
less again. But earthquake is not essentially beneficent. It 


may be, and has been, a condition of future good, when the 
world destroyed was a worldof elaborate insincerity and cruelty. 
But earthquake is not a type of beneficent.activity. It isnot what 
the Republic ought to be, a staid, self-controlled, toiling, self- 
denying energy,—a patient, plodding, all-tolerating, slow-con- 
structing power. Paris must be the capital of France, for to Paris 
all the life of the nation tends. But Paris has at least as much 
to learn morally of the provinces, as the provinces have to learn 
intellectually of Paris. When Professor Beesly proposed the 
toast “To the heroic city of Paris, the immortal capital of the 
Western Republic,” he struck the very note which makes one 
fear for the Republic. Paris has as yet not learned even the 
meaning of its own boast, ‘ Liberty, fraternity, equality.’ No_ 
city in the world has less of that true liberty which is implied | 
in the power of self-restraint and self-government. Even in | 


| tinental Sovereigns and their subjects. 
‘are loyal to the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns, nor would it be 


democratic adulation. 





| THE HOUSE OF BERNADOTTE, 


HE death of Charles XV. of Sweden, the third monarch 
of the family of Bernadotte, and the grandson of the 
‘lucky Gascon adventurer who so strangely won a crown, robs 
| the roll of European Sovereigns of one of its most attractive, 
| eccentric, and many-sided personalities. In modern days the 
| peculiar conditions of monarchy in constitutional countries 
tend to disguise the individuality of Kings, if not to extinguish 
‘it altogether. But Charles XV., though frankly adopted into 
the Royal caste—his father, King Oscar, who was not born 
‘in the purple, never was thoroughly accepted by the sort of 
people whose faith is in the A/manach de Gotha—had been 
‘too near Mother Earth to acquire the serenity of the kingly 
state. He held largely of mere human clay, and by con- 
sequence the loyalty of his people took an affectionate 
‘shape that is rarely seen in the relations between Con- 
Austria and Prussia 


| 


just to say that their loyalty is not leavened with love; but 


' the feeling is certainly not that which ‘ casteth out fear.” The 
‘attitude of the loyal German to either Kaiser is in the first 


place one of awe, and it has often been argued that in our 
time, when the world is honeycombed with revolutionary 
ideas, the Monarchy which is not protected by awe, which 
does not carry with it the notion of augustness, waits only the 
slightest impulse to come to the ground with a rush. The 
career of the Bernadottes in Sweden, and especially of the 
Prince who died last week at the early age of forty-six, affords 
at least a partial refutation of the foregoing theory. 
Bernadotte himself—King Charles XIV. John, as he is styled 
in the singular regal nomenclature of Swedish history—never 


| became popular, never even learned the language of his adopted 


country ; but the Swedes recognised the advantages of his stern 


‘rule, and respected, if they did not love, “the large, imper- 


fect, necessary man,” whom Count Miérner’s blundering 
policy seated, in spite of Russian jealousy and Napoleon’s 
dislike, on the throne of the Vasas. But Bernadotte’s children 
and grandchildren became Swedes not merely in name, but in 
reality. All of them developed literary and artistic tastes, of 
which the founder of the family had shown no sign, and the 
late King, as well as his father, King Oscar I., was distin- 
guished as a munificent and intelligent patron of Scandina- 
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vian art and letters. The gentle and unassuming nature of King 
Oscar, so strikingly in contrast with the harsh and grasping | the daughter of a merchant of Marseilles. King Oscar, his 
character of his predecessor—it is said that Bernadotte left his | son, a Parisian by birth, was eleven years old when the 
son and successor at his death in 1844 one of the largest private ‘new destiny that opened to his father called on him to 
fortunes in Europe,—completely won the hearts of his people; | quit his country and hisfaith. As we have said, this monarch, 
and the happy conquest was confirmed by Charles XV., whose | who was not of an assertive character, did not altogether con- 
frankness, kindliness, contempt for formalities, and healthy | quer the jealousy excited by the intrusion of a novus homo into 
animalism were qualities that the Scandinavians of every class | the Royal caste. He had the good-fortune, however, to ma 
could value. The King, who was now seen shaking hands |a princess of the Leuchtenburg family, which smoothed the 
with a fisherman, now chatting pleasantly with an old soldier, | way for his children’s acceptance within the magic circle, 
now astonishing his Court with hunting expeditions of | Charles XV. espoused the eldest daughter of Prince Frederick 
amazing rapidity and extent, now keeping up a carouse | of the Netherlands, uncle of the King of Holland ; his brother 
till morning in the Winter Palace, was a man after the Oscar, who succeeds him, took to wife a daughter of the late 
Swedes’ own heart; for the Swedes are not unlike the | Duke of Nassau. These alliances with that of King Oharles’s 
English in their personal preferences, and the most popular— | only daughter to the heir to the Danish crown indicate the 
for the time—of English Sovereigns have been the strong, | entire and final adoption of the Bernadottes among the Regal 
somewhat coarse-natured Edward IV. and Henry VIII. The | Houses,—an event of remarkable rarity, inasmuch as the 
late King of Sweden had the generous impulses and winning | founder of the family won his throne neither by conquest 
manners of these English kings, without their vices; but he| nor by marriage. It should be noted that the present 
possessed also accomplishments that, even taken singly, are | generation of Swedish Princes are by no means disposed 
rare enough among Kings, and that have seldom been found| to give themselves the airs of parvenus, who would 
united in thesame exalted rank before. He issaid to have beena/fain lose sight of their origin. They are proud of 
skilful artillery officer, an able writer on tactics, a landscape the name of Bernadotte, and of the old Gascon himself. 
painter whose merit would have won more general recognition if | In the few words which King Oscar addressed this week to 
his patience in finishing his work had equalled the brilliancy of | the two nations whom he rules, he speaks of the union effected 
his conceptions, a poet who has added to Swedish literature some ‘by my great ancestor,” a union which the Bernadottes have 
very beautiful gems; a political writer wielding a trenchant wea- | done much to make secure and lasting. The experience of 
pon, though dealing blows too wild and random to be effective ; | Sweden and Norway might make statesmen consider whether 
an archeoelogist, a patron of every science and everyart. If we| when a crown, like that of Greece, for instance, is going a- 
were to seek for an apt historical analogue of Charles XV., we | begging, it would not be wiser to bestow it on an able man 
should be inclined to say that he was a more cultivated, but | who knows how to govern, than on some young sprig of royalty 
less politic Henri Quatre. His next brother, Prince Gustav, | whose caste traditions teach him only how to reign. It is not 
who died in early manhood twenty years ago, was also a born | every day that a Leopold of Coburg is to be found “ dis. 
artist, a musician and a poet. The third of King Oscar’s sons, | engaged,” but men as able as Bernadotte are never wanting. 
the Duke of Ostro-gothia, who now in default of male heirs to | It has been proved that a royal family can make itself beloved 
Charles XV., ascendsthe throne of Sweden as OscarII., resembles | and respected though of plebeian blood, and neither King Otho 
his grandfather more than either his father or his brothers. A | nor King George seems to have inspired the esurient Greeks 
certain reserve of manner distinguishes him from his pre-/| of the Hellenic Kingdom with that awe which is supposed to 




















decessor, whose culture, however, and whose poetical tastes he | 


shares, 

The only daughter of Charles XV. is the wife of the 
Orown Prince of Denmark, and the late king clung with 
tenacity to the notion that through this alliance, if by no 


other means, Scandinavian unity might be accomplished, and 


the United Kingdom of the North be again raised to the rank | Militarists have displayed much more than their usual clever- 


of a great power. Unfortunately all his efforts to create even | ness and tact in the imprisonment of M. About. There was 
@ basis of union failed. A strong party among the Danes | 


would, undoubtedly, have been. willing to accept a Confedera- | 


tion in which Denmark, so prolific in able men, would at once | 
have taken the lead, and if the wild hope of making Schleswig- 

Holstein Danish had not tempted the statesmen at Copenhagen 
‘into the intrigues which resulted in the Treaty of London, | 
the choice of Prince Christian of Gliicksburg as Frederick the | 
Seventh’s successor, and ultimately in the war of 1864, the| 
Swedish Crown Prince might have peaceably united the three 

crowns. Later the accomplishment of the Unionist policy 

became more difficult, for Sweden would have had 
to purchase a doubtful advantage at a heavy cost and 
@ serious risk. The Swedes have still a vivid remem- 
brance of the abominable tyranny exercised over them by 
the Danish despot Christian II., and the Norwegians have 
almost as unpleasant memories of the connection with Den- 
mark which was severed by the Congress of Vienna. Whatever 
the Danes may have desired, therefore, the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, disagreeing in many points of policy, were at one in 
refusing to support King Charles XV. in his military projects 
for the deliverance of Denmark from the grasp of Prussia, and 
for the Union of Scandinavia. This dream of knight-errantry 
being thus rudely dispelled by the cold common-sense of the 
Swedish Legislature and the parsimonious shrewdness of the 
Norwegian democracy, there remained no chance of abrogating 
the Salic Law for the benefit of the Crown Princess of Den- 
mark, and for the exclusion of the Duke of Ostrogothia. King 
Oscar II. ascends the throne with an indisputable title, though 
the protest recorded at the accession of Oscar I., in 1844, and 
at that of Charles XV., in 1859, by Prince Gustavus of Vasa, 
Field-Marshal in the Austrian Army, and heir of the unfor- 
tunate Gustavus IV., deposed in 1809, will, no doubt, be again 
presented to the Great Powers. 

The House of Bernadotte rests its claim to the throne 
solely on popular election; the Prince of Ponte Corvo, when 
named Orown Prince in 1810 by the Swedish Diet, contracted 
no alliance of marriage with the House of Vasa; his children 








| be the peculiar property of the Princely Houses of Europe. 





| 
| THE “QULTUR-VOLK” IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


T can hardly be maintained, we imagine, even by the 
recognised organ of Prussia in England, that the German 


a breadth and burlesque of arbitrariness about this attempted 
punishment of a foreign journalist for acts committed as a 
journalist, and committed abroad, which may safely be said 
to be on a level with anything which has as yet been attempted 
in the way of impressing the men of the pen with a whole- 
some respect for the men of the needle-gun. From 
the comic point of view the affair was complete, and 
French dramatists, with a lively appreciation of the 
ridiculous, might do worse than to immortalise for the 
laughter of a season all the funny things that can be 
made out of the incident. We greatly fear, indeed, that the 
winter will hardly go by in Paris without more than one Offen- 
bachian skit at the big Empire, with its sealed parchments 
and terrible Army, lying in wait for a twelvemonth to pounce 
upon Voltaire the Little. As for M. About, he is only to be 
congratulated. As he told, or is said to have told, the 
Prussian authorities, his forthcoming book is now an assured 
success, his newspaper has got the most favourable start in 
life which could be wished for it, and it is extremely probable, 
into the bargain, he has only to present himself to a con- 
stituency in order to obtain a seat in the National Assembly. 
It is unfortunately the case, however, that it is not every victim 
of German militarism who can come off as prosperously as the 
per-acid author of “Le Roi de la Montagne.” M. About can 
afford to laugh very pleasantly at the ma/adroit jailors of 
Germanised Saverne, but there are a million and a half of other 
French who can only suffer by every despotic gaucherie, and 
will never have it in their hearts to laugh at a German jail. 
The long-threatened is now at hand, and before another 
week will have rolled by, the last hour for “option” 
will have struck in infinitely wretched Alsace-Lorraine. It 
is hard enough to be compelled to live as a stranger in that 
land which was once one’s own, and the Alsatians who had 
heard of the right of option guaranteed to them by the 
Treaty of Frankfort had looked forward gloomily enough to 
the prospect of police surveillance and petty persecution which 
could not but attend the Frenchman who, though free to call 
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himself a Frenchman still, was none the less an alien on Ger- | i 
man soil. The event has turned out to be ten ~ aap lg ll aeae aioe ae S 
than the worst forebodings. The Prussian promised that the “has settled u wl oe “sg eon age sonia — 
Alsatian should be free to remain a Frenchman, and the and ever aeae right ¥. eoms ts be the didiacl GT 
Prussian has kept that promise by refusing to allow the) A am which if it run wel came a a 
Alsatian even to remain an alien. No special pleading of of Stenatihinn if osueatan akieh bane tos tous a 
‘ournals which could speak with honest indignation of Bomba ascribes to the Gi : sie Giana Tor tt deat Lgl pees ae 
in Messina, but have nothing but excuses for Wilhelm in Circular Note to the P =n caluuteg cee Go ae 
Strasbourg, can alter the harsh lines of that revolting fact. We plébiscite for G : saan a oe Se 
are as full of admiration for the German national character as proportion of the Als er colt tae 0 oie 
any. We were as full of sympathy for the realisation of the with the ecules pred “ a> ieee may rnteed, 
unity of the noble German people as any. All a i Miediie ease ta % 
wishes attended the success of the Siaiahies peti sere mae = fee oy: ee See 
believed that a nationality was being vindicated, and when we in Alsace, no inhabitant of ‘Ale ag" : French. 
thought that we had no reason to fear that a nationalit , i thes cach © Ga 
would be outraged. The shameful fact that the ree md nes dt ke ny me ao ~ = ae 
now guilty . — the same international crime which it | its ives deates "The idee cuir abe the 
was suspected that the French were prepared to it can- | ‘ot domicile seal 
not, however, remove the cnnaiadin of an thine Gs by the hecunel a. ‘ ol el pee 
nothing less, by whomsoever perpetrated, than Lése-humanite, ‘and ought “op ite a Ae cits tan chaasie 45 a 
—high treason to nature and humanity. "| besides bei = iflicie gd; sayy ese ° ian 
We know the argumentation which is attempted in order to | is onl mo en Ithy f Y. pong cus dhe on a 
throw a cloak over the horrors of the proceedings in Alsace- | luxur Y of " thaf Aaagher tony Sener “ad my ha = 
Lorraine. The separated provinces of France, it is said, have to | pacer Psd to the facta, : ce aes er a es peer 
become German somehow, and it is no particul tter i Bi ast be ellewed to sotese to AMEE 
fashion the inevitable is to be nme, “Tet - pat | the x > ° ar ae a rt agp alles peony + 
that the ultimate Germanisation of the annexed countries is | true, to pana sero eciead came “a red 
inevitable. Let us forget for the moment the imminent possi | w h i i aminiotn pa ee 
nevi ; -| that in this case the Administrati i 
bilities of the future. Is it really meant to b y ¢ ite duty.” aiid a “whet Gea 
any journal which affects to mak on behalf ‘of ‘he public | a a ety of “option” pice slomee Tom da 
opinion of our country mean to convey, that it is a matter of | means a li dah i cull cor ease : 
indifference that a result brutal in itself should also be | political situation an ast be kalgok tyne Go = 
about as brutally as possible? Now, this . oily te Sars sur oes i : re oe ee ee 
charge of which no amount of special pleading can clear the | , rrenee 
oom of ge ee They are conducting the Ger- | 
manisation o sace-Lorraine as brutally as possible Let} THE POLICY OF THE LONDON SCHOO 
\ ; . NDO?d L BOARD. 
us grant everything else,—the equity of affixi | i issati i i ' 
banishment to option, : the “ane of ae © ons ‘feu aie : a take 8 he ma oe 
even this option to minors unless the ians | i TS ie alt to vee 
parents and guardians for some time bee ifesting i i i 
ae a cee eaee teak a ans | for sot n manifesting itself in various and very 
3 , grated. Can any morality | dissimilar quarters. This i isel i 
condone the infamy of enforcing the German conscrip-| looked Hovotigh wrcoren | veabon'el 0 ue 
‘ rip- for. The eminence of several b 
tion on the sons and brothers of Frenchmen Pt land the high i Soro formed ot thls aa 
, who not and the high idea they seemed to have f 1 of thei 
two years ago perchance received their death-wounds fro d duti 4 corel abtention to STE 
- ties, naturally attracted 1 attenti i 
German bullets, or were burnt and shatt Gelbuie 5 or nt caidas 
Shadow of the tainsier ‘of ‘Strasbourg by German explosive| inevitable. fiat dieappoiatmest. should follow. ‘The. pall 
bombs? If we admit what every G j i | ot i aerate work telag dene be CE 
, it we | y German journal is con- | had set its heart on a certai k being d i 
tinually dinning into our ears, that a new war with Fr in| i i Se of he addoeues: 
g : te of the difficulties in the way of its achi i 
only a matter of a few years at the most, does this a ag pee it di V seape dep to aoa 
, ; . -| tience, therefore, it did not al t discrimi 
tion torture become less odio d fri <3 ‘ tre indi i che freunt/end masta 
eldest sons are in the French vata G ane ie ie | a arias © oars eect, thas 19 on 
father to the Marquis de Gouvello the other day, “ Hore are t mh hin es te ce re gre prep Madey 
others whom I confide to you. I would die of grief if I had i: | ene te onpoyate neous es uae ae 
reproach myself hereafter with having brought up two soldiers | the | il a of Ee ae ts weche aaa pear fo 
destined to fight their brothers.” ” What Eng lishman slave aaemaunes @ en a ati ducked te Qa 
Englishwoman will not share the heart-sorrow of that vote for which it ent : alled “at “ue” Rightly et prods. 
tunate parent? And yet for the crime, as the G | i he Board a wide di a ds 
: ; ; E | Parliament left to the Board ide di i i 
ids te at pions * e Germans | 1¢ Board a wide discretion on many points, 
atten Soe “te Sabie ag — pow 3 oe thas | and it was clearly advisable to come to some understanding 
accomplice of deserters.” The poor lads che cross the a | ae tee wry vith an. 0a ao serlvgh ald 
ee oe 3 e to act with promptitude and consistency, nor could 
while the fatal end i already nigh the alle of the towasand | action they might take. We are indeed, inclined to thik 
communes of Alsace-Lorraine are placarded with official notifi that ‘i an adit nae aes a a 
; - the compulsory clauses might have b i i 
cations to the young men of the militar i : : 4 i nciy bite to Se 
> ilitary age ordering them to force. But, on the other hand, it i ly fai 
appear without fail before the 6th of Octob ip- | the is oc until the Blaif whip 
tion bureaus to undergo their tomes of “militar os 4 antl - ootiapalis wee divided into Di seta, fall, ai 
cs a Gh af Getter? ‘When the Ges y Ace ‘. : | until the metropolis was divided into Districts, fully provided 
Sincetetelte Geiane iter #044. 2 a Me oa ands | with managing committees, visitors, and superintendents, and 
lated by the Holy Alliance monarchs ‘of those — ga peng oe sg oe a oe oO ee 
ee ee ) 10 | chile school age, how many of these were under instruc- 
7 re ano ds a ielet de Geen One ae tion, end what was the character of the instruction they were 
had only formed a part of the French Reatlls oul ‘ote time for th “ead a i = lav an ts a 
gece Ageccscteagh sekgdly Bisse edl e for the trial of persuasion. No law can be executed 
since two eres My Nor are the Alsatian some ion | veo hah mie te “/ Plies rion f could ool al 
ie ma take of ca cee p os ave | ane who mainly form public opinion, it would hardly be 
Sinseil thas do cxvamanee an — P. ae - prudent, even supposing it defensible, to act disrespectfully 
Rute tee cael Gace ¢ — Ss a - t sf | towards parental authority. At any rate, there is no longer 
lis tli sudden of Gees gone a e ong .- ion | room for complaint on this head; the Board is now vigorously 
of the conscripts are to be distributed among the " Saute of be ge ET that a hs dao te ene 
East Prussia. Others are to be distributed among the poet | snes ata Bogle Rosen bet it te ok “hae 
; , , but i c 
of Berlin, the callous soldatesque who charged their fellow- | few cases legal proceedings have had to be t ike ® hue i 
citizens with blazing torches, and scorched and t led | ; w/the Divisional, Counnaittess laid 
+ ay Me eaigpeng, B bloody pe gery he rample _appears from the reports of the Divisional Committees laid 
Get achatin at tue ta nig Bodog —— eich. | before the Board just before the recess, that in the preceding 
y what they will, we can | three months but two parents have had to be summoned 
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before a magistrate in Chelsea; in Hackney, only 5; and in! tional schools is extremely defective, and that that is the 
Lambeth, no more than 20. reason why the children desert them. It is said, at least, that 

A more serious complaint than one of mere dilatoriness is | as a rule the children that come from them have to be placed 
that the Board is wasting the money of the ratepayers in erecting | low down in the Board schools, as being insufficiently taught, 
schools where they are not wanted, and drawing to them As for the efforts that are being made to throw doubt on the 
children already under efficient instruction, while neglecting | accuracy of the Board’s statistics, nobody, we should think, 
the very classes for whose education it was especially created. can be misled by them. The estimate of the Board was that 
On this ground, the Greenwich District Board of Works has | at the end of last year additional accommodation for 100,000 
actually refused to pay a precept sent to it by the Board, | children was required in the Metropolis. It will be difficult 
while the same complaint is being repeated from all parts of | to persuade any one who has paid attention to the subject 
the Metropolis by Boards of Guardians, Vestries, and clergymen. | that this is an exaggerated estimate, though it may be easy 
This consensus of testimony leaveslittle room fordoubt that there | enough to point out inconsistencies in the Board’s Report. By 
must be some foundation for the complaint, but we must be care- | a strange omission, the Education Act gives no power to exact 
ful how we accept the version of Guardians and Vestrymen in | information, and consequently we are told that in several in- 
this matter. It is, in truth, very natural that these officials | stances parents have denied having children of whose existence 
should resent being made the instruments for raising money | the visitors had irresistible evidence, while in other cases 
over the spending of which they have no control, and that they | teachers have peremptorily refused all information regarding 
should suspect the body for which they are thus constituted, | their schools. That there should be a divergence between 
the tax-collectors, as guilty of extravagance. In the eyes of the Census and the estimate from the Registrar-General’s 
their constituents they have to bear the blame of the increase of | Returns was, therefore, inevitable, but it proves nothing as to 
the rates. It is hardly to be wondered at, considering the | the incorrectness of the latter. To supply the estimated in- 
class from which so many of them are taken, that they should adequacy of accommodation, the Board has already provided, 
eagerly endeavour to transfer it to other shoulders. We are|or is engaged in providing, schools capable of seating about 
afraid we must add that in too many instances there is un-| 65,000 children. Instead, therefore, of being liable to the 


willingess to expend any public money on education. | 
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At a! charge of unnecessary expenditure in this item, it seems to us 
meeting of the Holborn Board of Guardians, a couple of weeks | that a better founded accusation would lie against it of having 
ago, a member complained, amidst the encouragement of his| laid out too little in its administration of nearly two years’ 


colleagues, that the Board “ now proposed and were educating | duration now. : 
poor children in the mysteries of Euclid, and those higher) On the whole facts of the case, then, it seems to us that, 


branches of education, in place of teaching the poor outcasts 

the simple alphabet. In his young days they were not favoured | 
with such branches of education, and he did not think that 

they were required in the elementary schools.” But there is still 
another cause of quarrel between the Boards of Guardians and 

the School Board. The School Board requires the Guardians | 
to pay for children attending the Board schools whose | 
parents are in receipt of out-door relief, while the Guardians | 
argue that the fees ought to be altogether remitted in such cases. 

Under these circumstances we must accept the assertions of the | 
parish authorities with reserve, and even as regards the clergy | 
we must make allowance for professional prejudice in the | 
minds of many against non-sectarian education, and a natural | 
hesitation to believe that their own schools are not efficiently 

conducted, and sufficient in every respect to meet the require- | 
ments of the district in which they are situated. Still, making | 
all due allowance on these accounts, it is difficult to resist the | 
conviction that the Board has failed to utilise the denomina- | 
tional schools as fully as they are capable of being utilised, | 


and that in some instances at least it is building schools of its| . 


own too near denominational schools, fairly conducted and not | 
yet quite filled. At one of the last weekly meetings of the | 


taking into consideration the difficulty and novelty of its 
task, and the want of ail precedent to guide it, the Board 
has discharged its duties creditably and fairly satisfactorily. 
If now and then it has unfairly competed with a denomina- 
tional school, it has done so unintentionally. In the case 
already mentioned, the clergyman had heartily co-operated 
with the Board. It could not, therefore, have wished to 
interfere with him; and if occasionally its schools draw 
children from denominational schools, the fault is largely due 
to the latter. They do not give as good an education. In 
some cases, indeed, they have already been condemned by 
the Government inspector, and they charge fees that are too 
high. It is, of course, no answer that the Denominationalists 
intend to make good these shortcomings. The Board cannot 
wait upon their convenience. 


THE OLD CATHOLICS AT COLOGNE. 
R. DOLLINGER’S prudent conservatism in claiming for his 
followers the title of the ‘‘Old” Catholics is becoming 
every day more and more inconvenient. He meant, and asserted 
that he meant, by ‘‘ the Old Catholics,” the Roman Catholics as 


Board before the recess, Mr. Lucraft quoted statistics to prove | they were before the Vatican Council was summoned, the Roman 
that there is accommodation in existing schools for 120,000 | Catholics of 1869. But since then they have become so much 
more children than are now in attendance. And at the previous | older Catholics, that the question now. debated by the most 





meeting a case was brought forward where the Board was about 
to build a school close to a church school, which, it was ad- | 
mitted, was well conducted. The Board practically admitted | 
it was in the wrong, and attempted to repair its mistake by | 
purchasing the Church school. 

As a matter of fact it is not denied by the Board that in| 
some instances it is building schools nearer than it would wish | 
to existing schools, but its defence is that the existing schools 
do not supply sufficient accommodation for the neighbourhood, 
and that the new schools required must be erected where a 
site can be obtained for them. This is a good argument, so 
far as it goes, but it does not apply to the case just mentioned | 
above. Olearly, in that instance, if in no others, the 
Board had no business to interfere, except to compel attend- 
ance, at least until it had secured an equally good school to 
every part of the metropolis. But we are bound to say that 
this appears an exceptional case, and that in most of the 
other instances inquired into there appeared a want of either 
increased accommodation or increased efficiency. Thus 
Canon Gregory complained of a new school about to be erected 
in Lambeth. The action of the Board was defended by 
Canon Barry, the Rev. J. Rodgers, and Dr. Rugg, and 
it was shown that even after the new school was built 
there would still be want of accommodation for one 
thousand children of the district. When statistics of this 
kind are brought forward, their accuracy is usually denied, 
and it is said that the only effect of the opening of the new 
school is to draw away children from the old. But the truth | 
appears to be that the teaching in many of these denomina- | 


a Church. 


moderate of their critics is whether they desire to be thought in 
sympathy with the Catholics of the eighth century or with the 
Catholics of the fifth century. In short, their theology has grown 
older by at least 1,100 years in the two years of their existence as 
For example, the priest Kaminsky, who has made so 
much noise in Prussia, called out at one of the meetings of the Con- 
gress for an immediate settlement of the reforms needed in discipline 
and worship, asserting, according to the excellent report in the 
Débats, that he was weary of playing a part in the comedy of the 
hierarchy, that it was time to give effect to the reforms which the 
conscience demanded, and especially to the abolition of celibacy 
and auricular confession; that the Old Catholics might almost 
as well pretend to infallibility, if they were to display so much 
timidity in going forward, and that the Congress ought to declare 
that they wished to return at once to the Christianity of the 
eighth century. ‘The accomplished correspondent of the Debats who 
reports this demand, who is no other than M. de Pressensé, one of 
the most thoughtful and spiritual of French Protestants, remarks on 
the capriciousness of the date on which Herr Kaminsky had fixed, 
and suggests that for his own part he should rather consider the 
general tone of the’Old-Catholic Congress as belonging to the 


' fifth century, while he himself would glad!y see it go back to the 


very origin of the faith in the first century, as his own Church 


endeavours to do. For ourselves, we suspect that the Congress will 


| not succeed in going back to the theology of any particular century ; 


the powerful influences to which the new body is more and more 
subjected are of a kind wholly antagonistic to the sort of anti- 
quarian faith of which our own Puseyites, for instance, have been 
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owe We believe hat ‘‘ the Old Catholics ” will utterly dis- | doubt if any of the Old Catholic party in England—any of Lord 
int the Anglican party in this country, which, as Bishop Words- | Acton’s and Mr. Oxenham’s party,—ever yet denied the infallibility 
oath has confessed, while extremely anxious to get them to repudi- | of the Catholic Church in some sense of the term; only they 
ate the Council of Trent, is quite as anxious that they should | assumed that so many things were necessary to get an infallible de- 
hold fast by the general features of what is called Patristic | cree of the Church, that hardly any prudent person would venture, 
Christianity, the Christianity of the Fathers ; and that they will even on their own assumption, to claim infallibility for a single 
before long take up a position much nearer to that of the German (article of belief. But if the Old Catholics go with Herr Knoodt 
Catholics of 1846,—the Ronge school of rationalising Christians of Bonn in denying the mere possibility of an Infallible Church, 
who held to the name of ‘ Catholic” only for the sake of the’ ‘they are already far beyond the high Anglicans who strenuously 
comprehensiveness which the word implied,—than to that of the maintain the infallibility at least of the Apostles and of every state- 
Anglo-Catholics on whose behalf Dr. Wordsworth speaks. The | ment which we can trace up to Apostolic authority. Now, every- 
‘Qld’ Catholics were indeed getting newer and newer every day | thing that awakened any real enthusiasm in the Old Catholic Cone 
the Congress lasted ; and though Dr. Stanley may very possibly still | gress was purely Protestant in its ring. The tone of Professor 
give them his sympathy at the Congress,—if there be a Congress, | Friedrich, in speaking of auricular confession, for instance, was so 
—in 1873, we suspect we shall find that the yearning glances with | far from Puseyite, so far from showing that anxious, fearful 
which such prelates as Dr. Harold Browne and Dr. Wordsworth | 'deference to external ordinances and external authority which 
turn towards them now, will be exchanged by that time for the | Puseyism urges on the sinner as the only possible relief from 
cold neglect of disapproving recollection. Let us briefly justify ‘sin, that it was contemptuous and even one of disgust; and 
this expectation. it seems to have carried the Congress with it, though at the 
We need not recall the strong expressions of the Old Catholics’ | private meetings the more conservative leaders of the Con- 
wish for reunion with the Episcopal Churches of England, | gress would not permit any declaration against auricular con- 
Russia, and America. Those expressions are well known, and | fession till the proper episcopal heads of the Church could 
would be quite consistent with the Puseyite idea, if indeed the be appointed to complete their organisation. So, too, as regards 
desire for unity were not expressed in a way to indicate a good | the celibacy of the clergy. Professor Reussch, who had charge 
deal of indifference about the standard of creed. But Professor | of this part of the private business, declined to let any decision 
Michaelis—who not only appears to be “somewhat,” among the | be taken upon it till the Church was properly constituted, but the 
Old Catholics, but is one of the class without whom the Dil- | leaders at the publicmeetings were not so careful. Professor Schulte 
lingerites would get exceedingly little hold of the people | declared that the Old Catholics were fighting ‘* not only against 
at all—is reported to have declared at the first public meet- | infallibility, but against that false authority which kills true 
ings at Cologne that the party wanted the intelligent “eo- | authority and makes of the clergy an instrument of slavery”; and he 
operation” of the German Protestants to further the movement. | declared that this was done by the dry theology with which the child 
He declared against the Scholastic theology,—a declaration which | isshackled from his cradle, by the Romanist treatment of women as 
would horrify Dr. Pusey,—and professed the object of his party to | inferior beings not entitled to the higher education, by the smother- 
be to find a Church suited for ‘‘ the whole of humanity,” and of | ing of national instincts, in not permitting the various peoples to 
course in the sense not merely of bringing the whole of humanity | worship in their own languages, and lastly, by the forced celibacy 
into the Church, which every Church professes to desire, but of | whereby Gregory VII. isolated the clergy from the general life of 








adapting the Church to the aspirations of the whole of hamanity | 
as it is now outside the Church. Professor Schulte, another of 
those who ‘‘ seem to be pillars,” declared his wish for a reunion 


with the German Protestants. And though Professor Bluntschli | 
declared on behalf of the German Protestants that they differed | 


too much amongst themselves to hope for any union of faith even 
amongst themselves, and therefore entertained no hope of hitting 


on any creed which would reconcile them with the ‘ Old” | 


Catholics, yet the whole tendency of the Congress was much more 


towards conciliating the approbation of modern ideas, than towards | 


vindicating the orthodoxy of their confession of faith. ‘Thus, Pro- 
fessor Knoodt, of Bonn, declared openly at one of the public meet- 


ings, what, as far as we know, none of the English ‘ Old’ Catholics | 
’ is a quality simply | 
incompatible with any human organisation whatever ; that there is | 


have ever ventured to hint, that * infallibility ’ 


no such thing as infallibility possible in the Church at all. He posi- 
tively declared that a human intelligence could not be infallible ; 
that inspiration is conceivable, but not infallibility,—in which, as far 
as the conceivability of the thing goes, we confess we cannot follow | 
him, though we accept his statement as a description of the obvious | 
fact. Does not Herr Knoodt’s extreme position imply that omni- 
science and omnipotence do not exist? If they do exist, it is 
clearly possible, though it is not true, that they might guard every 
human being from even possible error on any point God chose. If 
“inspiration” is intelligible enough, as Herr Knoodt admitted, 
80, a8 a matter of mere intelligibility, is absolute immunity from 
error. If God can keep us from error by His inspiration on any 
particular theme at any particular moment, He might, if He 
chose,—which He does not,—do so on the same theme at all 
moments. Infallibility is a dream, no doubt, even in relation to 
Revelation, but it is far from inconceivable. The mere existence 
of a real Revelation implies the probability of degrees in revela- | 
tion, and what God can tell us at all, He clearly might tell us 80 | 
that we could not mistake or misunderstand it. The Romanist | 
dream of infallibility is far from an unnatural or unintelligible de- 
velopment of the very conception of revelation. 
sense, we must all admit, a kind of paradox in the Protestant posi- 
tion,—which is nevertheless the true one,—that though God has 
revealed Himself to the world, He has revealed Himself so as to be 
differently apprehended and differently understood by those to 
whom His revelation came. 


assert that a priori no other result is conceivable. However, our in- 
terest in the matter is in the evidence that the Old Catholics are em- 
bracing the Protestant and not the Anglo-Catholic position. We 


There is in some | 


}any which Dr. Dollinger can command. 


No doubt the fact is so, but it is | 
pushing the position of the Protestant quite beyond reason to | 


man. All that is no more in the tone of the high Anglicanism 
than in the tone of the old Romanism. It is good strong Protes- 
| tantism ; indeed, a very decided whiff of pure rationalism was not 
| wanting here and there to the more exciting speeches. There can 
| be no doubt in the world that the Old-Catholic movement got at 
Cologne quite out of the hands of Dr. Dillinger. It is now for the 
| most part in the hands of Protestants of the purest kind, though 
not Protestants in name, though they may still, some of them, 
hold 'Transubstantiation on the strength of Scriptural arguments 
aud a certain fascination which it has always had for imaginative 
_piety. Professor Reinken, who closed the Congress by a very 
powerful speech which excited the greatest enthusiasm, definitely 
advocated, instead of the primitive Catholicism of Dollinger, 
Christian development of a kind the most opposed to the notions 
of our Anglo-Catholics. ‘‘ lhe Church,” he said, ‘is marvellous 
in its height, for it comes from God; in its depth, for it reaches 
and satisfies the highest aspirations of the soul; in its breadth, for 
it would embrace universal humanity ; and in its length, for it has 
_in it a principle of infinite development. Ultramontanism has no 
“height, for it comes from the earth ; no depth, for it belongs solely 
to the region of the external; no length, for it can no longer 
develop itself” [we thought the charge of ‘Old’ Catholicism 
against it was precisely that of developing itself too much 
and not cleaving to the “old” doctrine]; ‘ infallibility is its 
final point, beyond which it cannot pass,—/or « doctrine which 
cannot develop itself must perish. Let us, then, be sure of 
victory ; an immense movement has commenced in all Churches ; 
the hour of mutual approximation is at hand, and this ap- 


| proximation will be realised only by life in union with Christ at 


the foot of the Cross of Calvary.” ‘These are eloquent words, but 
they are the words not of an ‘Old’ Catholic, but of a New 
Protestant. And everything of mark, both in the private and 
‘the public sittings of the Congress, speaks with one voice of a 
movement which is gaining popularity only by casting away all 
appearance of conservative reserves. 

There is, however, a marked feature in the Congress which may 
apply a conservative tendency of a far more vigorous kind than 
M. de Pressensé, the most 
kindly and acute of observers, declares that the tendency of the 


| Congress to lean upon Bismarck and the State was manifest, and 


was, in his opinion, its greatest danger. One speaker, whom, 
however, he warns us not to regard as typical of the main body of 
the new Church, called out, ‘‘ Prince Bismarck is too dilatory 
in this matter. We.want here a General Moltke.” Another 
speaker at one of the private meetifgs,—one of the leaders, as we 
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understand,—said, ‘* Gentlemen, don’t forget that we need bread 
to fortify our bodies, and that if our bodies are weak, we cannot 
_ struggle against our adversaries. Let us try, then, so to present our- 
selves to the State that it will award us its patronage and its subsi- 
dies.” And, indeed, nobody in the world doubts that the vast differ- 
ence between the importance of this meeting at Cologne and the last 
meeting at Munich is really due to Prince Bismarck. His agitation 
against the Roman Catholicsin Germany, his bill against the Jesuits, 


has really been the new force which gave fresh life to a move- | 


ment that would otherwise have been quite insignificant. And no 
one can question but that what he desires is a movement which will 
act as a check on the orthodox Catholics, and serve him to’ play off 
against the Ultramontanes. Now the further the ‘ Old’ Catholics 
goin Professor Schulte’s and Professor Reinken’s direction, the 
less this will be thecase. In that case they will become a mere 
addition to the force of the German Protestants, and probably not 
a sufficient addition to be of much moment. But while they keep to 
the Roman Catholic Church in all but their adherence to the Pope, 
they will be very useful to the civil power. ‘This strikes us as the 
only real make-weight to the forces which are rapidly dragging the 
‘Old’ Catholics into New Protestantism. If Prince Bismarck can 
keep them in the old Ddilinger track, we think he will. But 
whether the State can possibly control the centrifugal tendencies 
which are showing themselves so rapidly in the movement, we 
cannot be too doubtful. Loaves and fishes may make good ballast, 
but after all, attractive as they are, they will not much affect the 
rate of sailing when such a ship as this is once before the wind. 


BABIL AND BIJOU. 
FYVHEY are a pair of lovers, and they undergo numerous 


adventures in fairyland,—admirably represented by the great | 


stage of Covent Garden Theatre,—in the course of which the 
elements, the animal and vegetable world, the mineral king- 
dom, and the traditional literature of magic are called to 
their assistance. ‘They all come in such gorgeous and ever- 
changing array, with sheen of satin and sparkling of spangles, 
floating gossamer and glitter of gold lace, fantastic masks, and 
wonderfully executed pantomimice costumes, plumes and jewels, 
feathers and flowers, flashing weapons of mimic war, and count- 
less indescribable and beautiful adjuncts of adornment, as make up 
a scene most brilliant and bewildering. 
experiencing a great difficulty in finding out what it is all about, 
which is a difficulty greater at the conclusion than at the beginning, 
is almost beside the question. ‘The projectors of this gigantic enter- 
tainment can never have seriously intended it to be understood. 
One buys the book entitled ‘* The Argument,” and one reads it 
between the acts, or, as they would be more fitly called, the 
tableaux, but the result is stupefaction. One abandons the vain 
attempt, and looks at the stage with all one’s might, under the 


impression, during the first act, that something very fine and | 


unusually well dressed, is is filled with gorgeous crowds, who whirl about to delightful music, 


deep in the political-satire line, 
intended. There is a of the Dead Heart 
hurrying crowd armed with the prettiest pikes, aud in Mrs. 
Billington as Hydra, in a sweet costume of red satin embroidered 
with grenades, and an idealised cap of liberty; and there is 
just a dash of 2abagas in the very best bits of dialogue, and in the 
character of Typocompos, an idol worshipped by the people, the 
father of Hydra. During this first act the dialogue is brisk, and 
full of &-propos to the misfortunes and faults of our neighbours. 
Dethroned monarchs are quizzed, dethroning peoples are compli- 
mented and quizzed. Some very good hits are made at the Press 
and at the caprices of public opinion, and the characters of the 
opposing idols, Typocompos (Mr. Wainwright) and Auricomus, 
an idol worshipped by the Court (Mr. Lionel Brough), are admir- 
ably sustained. Mr. Maas as Phassalis, Prince of Lutetia, sings 
very fine music in very beautiful style, is as easy-going a 
prince as his Highness of Monaco, and has precisely similar ideas 
of a coup d'état when his subjects make themselves unpleasant. 
‘+ Mes malles,” says the tyrant denounced by Rabagas, and away to 
Paris with the fair Republican Missess Blounth. A forest hut, or a 
roaming life with the foundling Bijou, says Phassalis, and the 
forester’s garb in which she knows me as her own Babil. It sounds 
like ‘the young, the slim, the low-voiced, her own Belfilaire ;” 
but it is really pretty, and only as ridiculous as it ought to be in 
an abdication scene in the palace of Zanzoozee. The delicious 
melody in which it is proclaimed that a king is wanted immedi- 
ately, that he must produce testimonials from his last place, that 
the wages are good, and that ‘‘no Irish need apply,” merits the 
enthusiastic applause with which it is greeted. But, with the 
first act, all traces of such meaning disappear, and unless 
the whole thing is to be regarded as a superbly cynical 


soupgon in the 


That one begins by | 


exposition of the tastes, fashions, speculations, and general 
| extravagance of the period, gotten up so utterly regardless 
of expense that the ignorant and alarmed spectator cannot 
| believe it could pay, if all the play-goers in London and from 
the provinces were to be forced at the point of the bayonet 
‘to the orchestra stalls at seven shillings each, it is simply 
the biggest, gaudiest, most confused extravaganza ever put ona 
stage. We amuse ourselves grandiloquently here, as in the old 
days when Astley’s suddenly became situated close to all the 
parks, and Kit and Barbara would have had to take Little Jacob’s 
tickets for the ** Auditorium ;” and so there is not a prologue, but 
|a * Proloquial Scene,” which the Argument informs us is to be 
| interpreted as follows :—‘‘ This scene is intended to shadow forth 
| the revolutionary changes that are taking place in Poetry and Art, 
| Our aspiring meditative spirit [Melusina] has descended from the 
| world of art to the world of business. ‘The purer spirit ig 
|} dethroned, and Fact [Pragma], with her son Investigation 
| [Skepsis], are the reigning influences in our minds. The working- 
| classes of Thought are thus displacing the higher powers of Imagi- 
| nation.” This is very pretty, and if the inventors of Babil and 
Bijou can persuade any section of the play-going public that they 
| are doing a course of metaphysical philosophy, salted with satire 
|and peppered with politics, so much the better. Mrs. Jarley 
| told the schoolmistresses that waxwork was calm and classical, 
{and they brought their pupils to the show. It really does 
| not matter. ‘There is an elaborate key to ‘ Gulliver's Travels,” 
; but the person who reads about Lilliput and Houhynhyms, 
| and is guilty of using that literary implement, though the 
| head of the horse family is a little prosy, must be a born 
|fogey, one who would read the ‘‘ Family Shakespeare,” in the 
| stalls, to the accompaniment of Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet. The 
| sooner one recognises that in Babil and Bijou there is an incredible 
| quantity to be seen, and nothing at all to be understood, the more 
| one will be able to give one’s mind to such asplendour of spectacle, 
| such a medley of music and grouping, of scenery aud motion. 
With a general idea that Bijou is a fairy, whose mother, having 
| lost her royal robes, crown, and sceptre, is imprisoned in the 
| depths of the earth until she can recover them from the sea, the 
| earth, the air, and the moon, and that Babil and Bijou are about to 
| visit each, one gets on wonderfully well, and if one is conscientious 
the Argument may be studied at home. ‘The jokes are quite 
| extravagantly good for an extravaganza. It is wasteful for a 
sprite to remark upon the monotony of being everlasting; and 
when the potato declares, in an accent exquisitely imitated from 
Mr. Boucicault’s in Ayles na Coppaleen, that ‘‘it’s dirt an’ 
poverty that’s bringin’ the disaze upon him,” one would like to 
transfer him to the cartoon-sheet of Punch, if any Irish might 
apply there in any guise than that of a gorilla. Mr. Lionel 
Brough’s part, though decidedly beneath his powers, is one which 
keeps him constantly before the audience, except when the stage 


and instead of dialogue all is gas and gaiters, or at least the 
elegant substitute of high-heeled buskins with laces and tassels of 
gold. Whenever he speaks he says a good thing,—that is to the 
credit of the play ; and he says it well,—that is to his own; and 
his by-play is quite delightful. When Babil and Bijou arrive 
at the palace of King Octopus—a wonderful aquarium, 
where the sea-change is indeed rich aud strange beyond belief— 
and the huge and silvery turtle pronounces for the foreign visitor, 
nothing more exquisitely ludicrous can be conceived than the 
flirtation, as conducted by Mr. Liouel Brough, with furtive asides 
relating tocold punch and lemons. No less admirable is his acting 
in the wonderful scene at the Silver City in the Moon, where men 
are, in popular phrase, nowhere, and “ gallant lunatics who go for 
woman's rights” find all their work done for them. It is quite 
distracting to have to watch him, though he bas hardly any- 
thing to say, while the Amazon princess is making arrangements 
to marry Babil on the spot, poor Bijou standing by, and at the 
same time to avoid losing any of the gorgeous effects of the scene. 
His amazement, incredulity, disgust, horror, and keen sense that 
he may get into an unpleasant scrape if he gives expression to any 
one of these sentiments, are told in looks, gestures, and movements 
unsurpassably humorous. If Babil and Bijou were conducted ona 
modification of the Chinese system, and played by iustalments for 
a week, it might be less satisfactory to the public, but it would 
be decidedly easier to describe. Each succeeding act eclipses its 
predecessor. One cannot remember the dazzling costumes of 
Tableau 3, in the blaze and splendour of the costumes of 
Tableau 4. All the vast crowd of performers change their 
dresses, like the people in The Arabian Nights, and wear twice 
asmany jewels; but they make much more noise, and the scenery 
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and decoration change in proportion to the costumes. Human 
memory will not carry the entire load without staggering and 
confusion, but two of the scenes cannot fail to impress themselves 
apon it. One is the fifteenth, where Babil and Bijou, accompanied 
by Auricomus, ascend to the Moon, in a gondola with golden 
wings. ‘The stage is empty, the light is subdued, the music to 


which the voyage is performed, especially that sung by Mrs. | 


Howard Paul as Mistigris the Air Spirit, is most beautiful, and 
the effect of the rolling sea of cloud, above and below the graceful 
golden boat, is so fine, that it can hardly have been surpassed in 
the history of theatrical things. ‘The other is the Autumn scene 
in the ** Grand Ballet.” This may truly be called magical, for 
one cannot distinguish the working of the machinery, by which 
the fruits upon the garden walls, the corn in the yellow fields, the 
heather upon the distant hills, the rich grapes in the vineyards, 
flush from the promise of the smiling summer into the gorgeous 
perfection of autumn. The light deepens, the clouds lighten, the 
burning sun of autumn flings a golden glow over the scene, and 
the corn is reaped and stacked, the purple grapes weigh down the 
vines, and hang in clusters from the trellis-roof beneath which the 
dancers throng. And the dancers! How many are there? ‘I'he 
stage is always thronged, and yet the groups are ever varying. The 
changes of costume are beyond number, and they quite surpass de- 


scription. It is a shifting shower of gold and silver, of colour and | 


form, wildly fantastic, audacious, elegant, and splendid. They come 
in endless succession, and every detail of their dress is perfect in 
taste and richness. The messenger from the Moon who greets the 
arrival of the gondola showers silver spray from her extended 
arms, and a shimmering bow of silver gleams above her head. 
The lithe water-nymph who bears the greeting from the sea is 
clothed in mauve satin, and girt about with glittering fringes of 
sea-shells. ‘The costumes of the insect world are perhaps the most 
curiously rich and beautiful of all, and that of the Amazon prin- 
cess is exquisite and superb beyond all comparison. 
worn, too, for the Princess is every inch a queen, and she towers 
above her guards, “a daughter of the gods, divinely tall, and 
most divinely fair.” Her free step, her majestic little head, with 
its light, elegant, shining helmet, and rain of golden plumes, her 
statue-like arms, with gold snake bracelets twining to the elbow, 
her supple figure moving so easily under the golden links of that 
dainty jewelled armour, her clear ringing voice, steady eyes, 
really reviewing her admirably drilled troops, her firm hand, in 
which the toy, half-mace, half-sceptre, a beautiful bit of 
jeweller’s work, seemed to be no bauble at all, but a true 
symbol of command, combined to make the tableau of ‘The 
Silver City of Atalantis ” perfect. 


A chorus sung by children, dressed in Watteau gardening 
costumes reminding one of the lesser Trianon, is an exceed- 
ingly pretty interlude; the sweet young voices render the 
charming music delightfully. All the music is admirable, 
but the Amazon March impresses itself most, amid the pro- 
fusion, when all is heard for the first time. The effect of its 


martial, spirit-stirring, yet sweet strains, to which the Amazon | 


regiments defile before the Princess, leaving her standing under 
an arch formed by the golden spears of her body-guard, was 
quite electric. The ballet representing the Four Seasons, and 
which introduces French, Italian, Spanish, and Russian dances, 
is a marvellous performance. ‘There is too much of it,—the effect 
is a good deal injured by the carrying-about of flower-pots and 
benches to serve as pedestals, and the principal danseuses perform 
many feats of strength rather than grace,—but it is beautiful for 
all that; and in the Autumn scene Mademoiselle Dor’s dancing 
was truly dramatic. She realised the wild, unfettered glee of 
the Bacchante, and as she floated, swam, bounded over the stage, 
gTape-crowned, her golden wine-cup tossed aloft, or held out to 
the imaginary attendant, while the fauns and satyrs, the nymphs 
and dryads, crouched, silent and still, as she put the joy of the 
earth into this poetry of motion, she took the audience back 
awhile to the days of the great god Pan. 





ON THE LATE CAMPAIGN, 

I it too much to ask that the Report of the Commander-in- 

Chief on the late Autumn Manceuvres should be drawn up 
and published with as little delay as may be consistent with a due 
observance of the dignified leisure of the Horse-Guards? We hear 
a great deal concerning the evil effects of newspaper criticism,— 
how it operates unjustly towards some officers and corps, and 
checks the free spirit which does not fear responsibility. What 
could help to steady discussion more than an authoritative comment 


It is nobly | 


The audience seemed perfectly | 
content to discover that “the Man in the Moon is a Woman.” | 


| afford to learn a new system on the field of battle. What is 


upon the whole transaction, while the facts are fresh in men’s 


| 


minds and the interest aroused is unabated? Why allow the 
| subject to cool, or bottle up the Report until larger, or at least 
/newer, matter rises up and absorbs public attention? Is it 
‘necessary to keep back an interesting document awaited by the 
public as well as the Army until Parliament meets next February, 
_ when we shall be all deep in politics and looking out for the Exer- 
' cises of next year? It is not pertinent to say that the Report concerns 
| the Secretary of State alone. He is only the national agent to whom 
| it is officially addressed, and through whom it will ultimately reach 
\the people. If the observations of the Duke of Cambridge are 
to produce any effect on the Army, they ought to be printed as 
| soon as possible. The public, which pays for the cost, wishes to 
know how, in the opinion of its chief military servant, the work 
| was done. It is all very well to rail at the newspapers, but unless 
former precedents are reversed, nothing will be known of the 
peace campaign for months, except what the newspapers have 
‘told us. ‘The assembly of a corps at Blandford, the movement of 
another from Aldershot to Pewsey, the march-past on Beacon 
Hill, have proved how popular the Army is. How much more 
| appreciated it would be were it better known! Why not take a 
| further step on the road to publicity, and set before the nation at 
| once the official verdict on the great Manceuvres ? 

Until we can profit by the literary leisure of Pall Mall, we must 
move by our own lights, and touch on some points the recent Cam- 
paign has again thrown into high relief. In the first place, there 
is what has come to be known as Decentralisation. All authorita- 
| tive commentators agree in labelling Over-centralisation asa defect. 

It consists of two branches, one of which can be dealt with 
iby Mr. Cardwell and the Horse Guards on their own 
authority; the other is a question for Parliament. The first is 
‘military, the second financial decentralisation. The British 
| Military system, as hitherto practised, does not provide for au 
| effective division of labour. We are no advocates for an imitation 
| of Prussia or any other nation. What we desire to sce is an army 
| built up in harmony with the British national character, vital with 
| a spirit of its own, and not a borrowed spirit. But where a general 
principle, applicable to all Scates, is strikingly exemplified in one 
which has thoroughly studied and practised army organisation for 
practical purposes, we may properly act on the reminder, and 
amend our ways. Now, the German Ariny is remarkable for the 
gradation of responsibilities. From the company chief to the 
| corps commander, each has a special and free field. He is bound 
| to obey orders, but holds himself free to obey the spirit rather 
| than the letter. We may illustrate our meaning by quoting part 
| of anote from Lieutenant Maurice's Essay. He is drawing attention 
to the notice prefixed to our own and the Prussian drill-books. “In 
the one it is pointed out to commanding oflicers that Her Majesty 
having approved the Regulations, not the slizhtest deviation from 
them is to be permitted. In the Prussian the Kmperor draws atten- 
tion to the fact that, although he has approved the Regulations, it is 
expressly to be understood that latitude to commanding officers as to 
modification of forms is in no way withheld.” A recent military critic 
‘of the German Manceuvres characterises ‘‘ decentralisation of com- 
mand, from the highest personage down to the non-commissioned 
officer in charge of a file of men, as the guiding rule upon which 
all other rules and regulations are based ;” adding that ‘ the 
sooner it is recognised in our Army, the better for its efficiency.” 
During the late operations in Wiltshire, we have had some 
examples of the reverse state of things. Complaint is made not 
only that Corps Commanders and Divisional Generals galloped 
about surveying this and that, instead of keeping some station, 
but that one Divisional General actually prescribed the form in 
which his command should execute an order from the chief. 
“Surely in this case,” says an able writer, “the Divisional 
General might have usefully occupied himself with the question 
‘how best to sustain the efforts of the rest of the Army, 
and have left the detail of company arrangements to the Bri- 
gadier and Colonels. At the other end of the scale, as a typical 
| instance, one scarcely ever saw a company officer of infantry or 
even a Colonel showing his men how to perform a minor affair of 
| attack or defence, nor did they strictly enforce the orders requir- 
ing the men not to fire into each other's faces at close range.” 
Now, it would be unfair to find fault with the officers for the 
errors here specified. They are the direct consequences of that 
spirit embodied in the notice prefixed to the Drill-book. In war, 
perhaps, at least after the first brush, the officers would act with 
| greater freedom, and avail themselves of the forms most suitable 
to the occasion ; but we want an army which can fight effectively 
at once, since, in case of invasion or service abroad, we could not 
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wanted is a change of principle throughout. This change could 
be accomplished by the War Office without reference to Parlia- 
ment, and it would constitute what we call Military Decentralisa- 
tion. The other half of the problem is more difficult to solve. 
The essential thing is to recognise the real obstacle. What is it 
but the House of Commons? The Central Office keepsall the power 
in its own hands, all at least not absorbed by the Treasury, because 
the accountable Ministers dread criticism and shudder at the 
bare thought of a charge that it is military extravagance 
which drives up the Estimates. The quarrel between the 
civil and soldier element in the Office is a shirking of the 
difficulty. The “question is how to satisfy the House of 
Commons’ demand for stringent checks, and yet relinquish 
central control, which now extends to the lowest items of 
expenditure? We7do not pretend to say how the needed change 
can be effected, but we do say that the first thing to be done is 
to disregard the squabble about the Control Department, and 
recognise the fact that the real hindrance to a good settlement 
lies in the natural and justifiable House of Commons’ jealousy in 
regard to everything that concerns expenditure. If a plan can- 
not be devised which will satisfy the Commons, we must put up 
with compromises like that which everybody deprecates, and 
nobody can displace by something less unreasonable. ‘The peace 
manceuvres have served to bring out these two defects, one of 
which, however, if they have the will to do so, the Minister for 
War and Commanding Field-Marshal can remove. ‘The other can 
only be got rid of by boldly taking the House of Commons into 
the confidence of the War Office, and talking the whole question 
frankly out. 

Pending a settlement, there is much that our present military 
administrators can do at their own discretion to prepare for next 
year. To begin with, they can worry the troops with less routine 
drill, and substitute therefor useful instruction. Already the | 
recruit is bound to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic, and a} 
sort of standard examination for non-commissioned posts is estab- | 
lished. These will quicken the mental faculties, and thereby help 
to win battles ; for, other things being equal, the army with the) 
largest amount of brain-power at work will in future be victorious. | 
In addition to mental training, the men should receive more useful | 
bodily exercise than an everlasting repetition of manual, platoon, | 
and line and column. Sound musketry instruction, steady prac- 
tice of gymnastics (a neglected branch of training in our Army), 
and recurring marches, will do more good than the acquisition of | 
perfect accuracy in mechanical drill. ‘The great aim should be 
to turn out as many men as possible able to act together 
effectively without touching. In order to do that, the rank) 
and file must touch with the mind. Consequently mental | 
and industrial training must go on side by side with me-| 
chanical drill, which remains as an essential part of a soldier's | 
education. Then, in the summer camps and local quarters where | 
enough men can be mustered, the regimental officers can obtain | 
some practice in the sort of work they will have to do at the large 
manoeuvres. They can be allowed to act on their own responsi- | 
bility in executing minor operations, and thus acquire a quickness | 
and freedom which will tell when they are sections of a larger | 
body. Great fault is found with the tactical displays in the late | 
campaign, and dissatisfaction is felt at the apparent disregard of | 
principles. ‘The cause, we have no doubt, is to be found in the | 
Procrustean system so dear to the Horse Guards. Officers and | 
men alike were eager to do their best, but having been kept in | 
swaddling-clothes all their lives, how could they behave like men 
who had limbs not only well trained, but unfettered? ‘The greatest | 
use of autumn manoeuvres is the revelation of defects. The 
British soldier and officer are made of such capital stuff, that they | 
deserve the best opportunities of becoming accomplished in an 
arduous profession, 





MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
» ematin the literary curiosities gf contemporaneous literature, | 
the most striking and interesting is what the French have | 
styled ‘* Collaboration.” ‘To France belongs the initiation of these | 
literary marriages of two minds and of two styles into one single | 
form, so even and so chatacteristic that the reader can only | 
detect the traces of one hand in its construction. It is difficult to | 
realise the possibility of mutual understanding and intellectual | 
affinity such as MM. Erckmann-Chatrian and Edmond and | 
Jules de Goucourt have offered examples of. The attempt is all 
but vain ; Diderot and D'Alembert composed together the greater | 
part of the Encyclopédie ; but their task was composite, and offered 
no ocasion of combined work; Diderot treated certain subjects ; 








D’Alembert undertook certain others, more specially fitted to his 
knowledge and temper. Molitre and Corneille (a singular assem. 
blage) composed together an impromptu in verse, which posterity 
has forgotten as unworthy of either moralist or poet. Since then, 
collaboration has been attempted very frequently by eminent . 
writers with more or less success; the result, however, was never 
productive of twin celebrity. It seems as if no transcendent mind 
could so far efface his personality, and assimilate himself to the 
necessities of double authorship; and the numerous examples 
found in these times on the French stage are but sickly composi. 
}tions of ephemeral vitality, wherein the preponderance of one 
| style painfully adapted to the exigencies of another is but too 
detectible. The grammatical construction of a language has no. 
doubt an important part in the possibility of collaboration; the 
German idiom, for instance, appears totally powerless in this 
respect. How can two artists attain this ideal intimacy of thought 
conducive to the conception of one work in two brains, and then 
retrace their creation with such perfect consonance that it shows no 
antagonistic tendency or even the slightest transposition of ideas? 
Amidst the many collaborateurs of the contemporary world of 
letters in France, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian are a solitary instance- 
of this perfect adaptation of two talents. 

For those who do not know the intimate and marvellous affec- 
tion which exists between MM. Erckmann and Chatrian, the 
explanation of their work is puzzling indeed. Some twenty years 
ago, M. Erckmann was a teacher in the little town of Phalsburg, 
the scene of many a touching story. At that time, the Alsatian 
professor dreamed little of celebrity ; his name was as obscure as 
that of any rustic native of the annexed province; in his leisure 
hours he used to write for his own edification a few of those 
contes fantastiques, which were to be subsequently the founda- 
tion-stone of his fame in the literary profession. Nor was M. 
Erckmann in the first years of youthful enthusiasm ; his talent was 
rather Germanic in its want of precocity. He had passed his 
thirty-sixth year, when he was so fortunate as to meet one of his 
old pupils, M. Chatrian, some twelve years younger than himself. 
Chatrian was a man of exquisite taste; he was eminently gifted 
as a critic; but, like his master, he had never written for the 
public. A characteristic dialogue then took place between the two 
men, whose lives were soon to be indissolubly linked together, of 
which this is the tenor, if not the precise words :—*‘ Do you still 
write?” demanded Chatrian. —‘‘I do, occasionally,” replied 
Erckmann.—*‘ And how do you intend to utilise your composi- 
tions ?”"—‘ I do not know.”—** You must go to Paris.”—‘* What 
for?” —*'To publish your tales ; you must be known; you have 
great talent, and this cannot be wasted in Phalsburg.”—*“ All this 
is easily said, but to go to Paris we want money, and I am very 
poor.”—*' Eh bien!” said M. Chatrian, ‘‘J/’en ai, moi, de Cargent. 
We go to Paris to-morrow. We shall work together so long as 
my funds last, and before they are gone, we shall doubtless find 
means of earning our daily bread.” 

The two friends then left their cherished towa of Phalsburg, 
described in so many touching pages, and which they were to see 
in German hands, after having courageously fought in her defence, 
for Erckmann and Chatrian shut themselves up io her walls during 
nearly eight months, and stimulated the population to desperate 
resistance by their noble example. Their arrival in Paris was that 
of candid provincials who came to the capital in quest of fortune. 
But the literary career in Paris is in no way easier and more 
agreeable than in other countries; MM. Erckmann-Chatrian were 
soon beset with trying ordeals, and the men whose reputation was 
to become one of the greatest in French modern literature found 
closed doors and indifferent faces. The cause for this apparently 
systematic hostility was obvious ; all that comes from the provinces 
is usually put down in Paris as helplessly simple and insiguificant ; 








| these two strangers, who had never written a line even in a 


country journal, brought from their native town a style and tone 
which were all but unknown. After many fruitless attempts, 
during which the funds of the community had vanished, and the 
Alsatians were bound to accept a meagre salary as employcs in the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord, a few periodicals were opened to them ; 
L’ Artiste began, the others followed the lead; the ‘ Fantastic 
Tales” were very favourably received by the public, and MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian made their début in right earnest. This 
rising success came in good time, for Erckmann’s soft and gentle 
nature was unequal to the fight, and many a time he was ready to 
abandon the field. From that period the twin-writers’ fame rose 
rapidly; and never was it better deserved, for Erckmann- 
Chatrian are of that scanty family of novelists whose books can 
be read by all with profit and pleasure. 

And now what is the part of each writer in these works, of 
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qhich all the parts are so admirably cemented together that the | imitator—and the twin-writers have many—has yet succeeded in 
difference of hand disappears in one limpid and inimitable style ? | combining their simple, artless, and yet withal essentially literary 
The fact is that the real poet, the creator, is M. Erckmann ; he | tone, with the dramatic interest on which their works are invariably 
alone shapes the rough body of the work; M. Chatrian, as a/ based. The unaffected style, the accuracy in the description of 
judicious critic, corrects the exuberances and the defects of hasty | primitive country life, a singular power of drawing in a few words 
improvisation, moulds the story, and eliminates the parts that seem | a comprehensive description of men and things, and above all, the 
#o him unnecessary ; and then M. Erckmann gives a finishing- complete absence of triviality and equivocal situations, entitle 











touch. So well organisedis this modus operandi, that M. Erckmann 
could do nothing without Chatrian, and Chatrian would be help- 
lessly embarrassed without Erckmann. But the work is not 
finished ; M. Chatrian gives it a final and scrupulous examination, | 


and decides whether it is in a fit condition io be published. 


“ Travaillez lentement et sans perdre courage, | 
Toujours sur le métier remettez votre ouvrago. 
Polissez-le sans cesse et le repolissez ; 

Ajoutez quelquefois et souvent effacez,” 

is fully carried out. To sum up shortly the respective work of the | 
prother-authors, M. Chatrian is the critic and M. Erckmann 
the author. It is curious and touching to notice Erckmann’s 
boundless confidence in his collaborateur’s judgment. ‘‘ Chatrian,” 
he says, ‘possesses the keenest critical sense it is possible for a 
man to have.” When M. Chatrian pronounces such a part of a 
novel in course of construction not sufficiently developed, some 
other description too long, or decides that this or that episode is 
too far-fetched and must be cut off, M. Erckmann, as docile as 
a pupil, strikes out, extends, shortens, and curtails. ‘Thus a story | 
of the Contes Fantastiques entitled *‘ A Cock-fight ” (it was first 
printed in the Revue des Deux Mondes), which was intended to 
form the opening part of a novel, and which is entirely due to M. 
Erckmann’s pen, was being read by the author to his friend, and 
when the fragment was terminated, M. Chatrian exclaimed that 
the episode must be left untouched, that it formed a story in itself, 
and was a masterpiece ; and this is how Ze Combat de Cogs, from a 
mere chapter, became a conte fantastique. It must be acknow- 
ledged that M. Chatrian was not mistaken ; this particular story 
is a jewel. 

If one were to judge from appearances, few men are more unlike 
each other than MM. Erckmann and Chatrian. The latter is of 
middle height, he is very dark, and his complexion rather swarthy. | 


Thus |! 
Boileau’s maxim,— | 


them to the first rank among French contemporary novelists. 
C. B. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 





Sir,—I have read with great interest, in your number of the 14th 
inst., the letter of ‘“*A Radical Squire.” 


It is in my view 
the best letter on the subject I have yet seen. He is quite 
right in saying that ‘the old feudal order is giving place to the 
new economical one throughout the relations of landlord, tenant, 
and labourer,” and that ‘‘ our trae business is not to keep alive old 
forms which have done their work and are approaching inevitable 


dissolution, but to be ready hopefully, as well as honestly, to give 


up the old and accept the new, while making the transition from the 


, one to the other as easy as possible.” 


My great objection to the Agricultural Labourers’ Unions is, not 
that I deny theright of thelabourer to combine, but that I do not think 
they will assist in this work of transition, for they aim at reaching 
per saltum those results which can only be attained safely and 
without a severe shock to our social system, by a slower and more 
natural process. If left to itself, the change, as your correspondent 
says, “‘ may be long in progress, but it is certain,” and let me add, 
under natural conditions would be safe also. 

I agree, too, with your correspondent, that “one of the first, 


‘if not the first, of the demands of the educated labourer will be 


for a proper house to live in, and this must be provided not by 
the charity of a paternal laudlord, but on the same economical 
grounds as those on which the farmer is provided with his home- 
stead; no cottage fit for a man and his family to live in can be 
built for much less than £150.” 











He looks more like a portrait of Velasquez than like an Alsatian. | This, however, opens a question of very great importance at 
Erckmann is his physical antithesis; he is a tall and rather bulky | the present moment, and one which I should be very glad to see 
man, with a broad, full, smiling face, and eyes sparkling with | practically discussed. I have taken some interest in it for many 
gaiety and joy behind their gold spectacles; his manners are) years. I have procured many plans of labourers’ cottages, including 
supremely frank and hearty. M.Chatrian is cold, reserved, almost | the prize plans of some of the provincial agricultural societies, 
icy in his way; M. Erckmann is as expansive as possible. He may | These plans are of greater or less merit, but they all fail to give 
be seen occasionally in a certain brasserie of the rue du Faubourg | us the information which upon ‘‘ economical grounds ” it is most 
Montmartre. He is a joyful companion, a great beer-drinker, and important for us to possess, viz., the cost. I have frequently seen 
when he leaves the brasserie at night his table is covered with | plans of cottages which it has been said could be built, or had been 
empty chopes, for his absorption of beer while smoking his large built, for a certain sum, but the moment I have attempted to 
Dutch pipe recalls Teniers’ Kermesses. He is ever gay, affable, and | verify these estimates and statements I have found some excep- 
kind, and seems profoundly convinced that there is no greater! tional circumstances which forbid their general application, or 
happiness for a man who has worked hard during the day than to! perhaps tiey have proved fallacious altogether. The item of 
converse in the evening with old friends, smoking a large hauling is generally left out of the calculation; the timber, or 
pipe and drinking numerous glasses of fresh Strasburg beer. He) tiles, or sand, or lime, or some other material, is frequently 
is, in truth, just what the reader would imagine him to be! found by the landlord, and not included in the estimate, 
from his works. This evening fwr niente in the brasserie} and so it becomes extremely difficult to form any reliable 
is his only recreation, but the gravest events would/idea as to the precise cost of any particular plan. I be- 
hardly induce him to give it up when seven o'clock strikes. | lieve myself that the labourers’ cottages throughout the country 
The writer of these lines remembers how, on the first night of | generally are so disgracefully bad, and that the necessity of 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s drama Le Juif Polonais, he found Erck- replacing them by others is so urgent, that, whether we like it or 
mann sitting as usual in the brasserie. When asked the reason not, we shall be driven to cottage-building in this country on a 
of his absence from the theatre on so important an occasion, very large scale. Now, would it be possible to select some place 
Erckmann replied, ‘Ob, Chatrian is there! ... . and besides,” he in which all who take an interest in this subject might deposit 
added, smiling, ‘J know the drama.” Nothing could be more | copies of plans of any houses they had built themselves, with 
touching than the deep affection the two collaborateurs have for precise details of the actual cost incurred ? We should then have 
each other. Not long ago, one of M. Erckmann’s friends was an opportunity of benefiting by each other's experience, and 
speaking with him of the singular variance between his manner | much would have been done to determine the particular plan 
and M. Chatrian’s, the one so bluff, frank, and kindly, the other | which combines the largest amount of needful accommodation at 
80 stiff and formal. ‘I ought not to be preferred to Chatrian,” | the smallest cost. I should be very glad myself .to submit to the 
said Erckmann, ‘for he is a much better man than myself.” inspection of others the plan witich, on the whole, I have found go 
In this perfect concord and mutual regard must partly be sought | farthest to solve this problem. 
the secret of their “collaboration.” MM. Erckmann-Chatrian The question as to whether the cottages, when built, should be 
are now the leaders of French romantic literature. They have let in the first instance to the tenant of the farm, or to the 
raised a new generation of writers in this much-invaded labourer, has been much discussed; but, if the cottages be built, 
department. Their works are full of humane, patriotic, and | as your correspondent contends, upon economical grounds, they 
generous sentiments, ‘They have contributed more than any other must, I think, be let to the tenant, because the object will be that 
Writers to the overthrow of the militarist legend; and their style they shall be near to the homestead and be occupied by labourers 
18 80 wonderfully clear, free from ambiguity, and at the same time in his service, and this is best secured by their being in his own 
elegant and simple, that-the ignorant of the rural districts in hands. It is all very well to say that the tenant in this case may 
France might understand it without the smallest difficulty. No abuse the power he will possess; but all power may be abused, 
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and there is no reason why the farmer should be, in this respect, 
worse than other men. Moreover, as your correspondent shows, 
in the long run he will discover that his duty in this matter will 
be his interest also. ‘The great evil which, I think, requires to 
be guarded against is, the abuse by the labourers of the addi- 
tional accommodation which it is proposed should be given 
him. Unless absolutely forbidden to do so, he will, I fear, 
in too many cases simply let out to others the additional 
rooms which have been provided for his family and himself. It 
will be very difficult altogether to prevent this, but, in due course 
of time, I have no doubt he will acquire a sense of decency and 
self-respect which will be the most effectual safeguard. Meantime, 
landlord and tenant should co-operate, as far as possible, to check 
this abuse ; and, if both be in earnest, they will generally be suc- 
cessful ; but more will depend upon the tenant than upon the 
landlord, if, as I suggest, the cottages should be in his hands. 

I do not quite understand whether “A Radical Squire” is of 
opinion that the labourer should enjoy a share in the interests 
and profits of the farm he cultivates. ‘This view has been promi- 
nently put forward by the Speaker of the House of Commons, who 
thus furnishes another proof, if this were needed, of his kindly 
sympathy with the class whom he desires to benefit. But here 
we are treading on commercial grounds, and, as a commercial man, 
T have no hesitation in saying that this idea is absolutely imprac- 
ticable upon any large scale. Even were it practicable, however, 
I doubt very much whether it would be to the interest of the 
labourer that his wages should vary with profits, and still less can 
I see that participation in profits without participation in loss, if 
this is intended, would be consistent with the justice of the case. 
I can see no more reason why the labourer should receive a share 
of the profits of the farm he cuitivates than why the carpenter 
and the bricklayer, the timber merchant and the brick- 
maker should each receive a share in the profits of any house they 
severally contributed to build. I do not see why the labourer 
should not be satisfied with being paid for his labour precisely as 
the brickmaker is satisfied with being paid for his bricks, or the 
bricklayer for Jaying them. Each should receive the fair value of 
what he contributes, and the capitalist should receive the fair 
remuneration of his enterprise and risk. If the labourer has half 
an acre of land at a reasonable rent for his own use, he will not 
ask to share the profits of the farm.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANOTHER RADICAL SQUIRE. 











(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—To improve the position of the agricultural labourer we 
must increase the profits of agriculture ; not the exceptional profits 
made by very careful, very intelligent, or very distinguished 
agriculturists, but the general level of profits arising from the 
cultivation of the soil ; and to do this, it is necessary that the land, 
the natural agent, should be generally, not very partially, as it is 
at present, in the best condition for tillage and production. 


But this involves an expenditure which is variously estimated at | 
from £500,000,000 to £1,000,000,000, and it is idle to expect | 


that such an investment will or can be made unless we have free 
trade in land, an end I proposed at the recent meeting of the 
Social Science association to reach by legislation upon the basis 


of the following propositions, which I beg you will permit me to | 


state in full :— 


1, The devolution of real property in cases of intestacy in the same | 


manner which the law directs in regard to personal property. 

2. The abolition of copyhold and customary tenures. 

3. The establishment of a Landed Estates’ Court, for the disposal of 
encumbered settled property. 

4, A completion of the Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom upon 
a sufficient scale. 

5. A system of registration of title, which shall be compulsory upon 
the sale of property, the fees upon registration—sufficient at least to 
defray all official expenses—being a per-centage on the purchase-money ; 
the same per-centage for allsums, A certificate of title would be given 
free of all costs in respect of any freehold lands of which the reputed 
owner could prove undisturbed possession for thirty years. Any title 
could be registered ir the Land Registry Office upon evidence of title 
for thirty years, the fees being the same as in caso of sale, when the 
registration would be compulsory. 

6. That, preserving intact the power of owners of land to bequeath it 
undivided or in shares, no gift, or bequest, or settlement of life estate in 
land, nor any trust establishing such an estate, should hereafter be law- 
ful; the exceptions being in the case of trusts for the widow or the 
infant children (until they attain majority) of the testator, or for the 
benefit of a posthumous child. 


—lI am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR ARNOLD. 





POSSIBLE EVILS OF THE SCOTCH EDUCATION ACT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me, as one who took part in the agitation 

against the Scotch Education Act, to explain briefly the Radical 


ground of my opposition, and so to indicate the great danger 
looming ahead in the working-out of that measure? It was per- 
sistently asserted at the time, in newspapers attached to the ruling 
political party, that that opposition proceeded from two sources, 
viz., the bigotry of a narrow section of the Free and the conserya- 
tism of the Established Churches. Judging from the result, such 
must have been the impression of those also whose conduct directly 
| determined the character of the Bill. For, in the face of large 
petitions from the body of the people throughout Scotland, it was 
passed subsequently as it was introduced, and the old Parochial 
system was superseded by the novel English scheme of Local Boards. 
subordinate to the Central Board or Privy Council Department, 
Undoubtedly the fidelity of the Scotch Members of Mr. Gladstone's. 
Government is too strong to be shaken by anything short of 
a revolutionary crisis, and the fiat of the Lord-Advocate easily 
prevailed over every other consideration. ‘They readily repeated 
the imputations of interested motive thrown out against the 
agitators against the Bill, while the conjunction of Dr. Begg and 
the anti-Union party in the Free Church with the leaders of the 
Establishment rendered those imputations credible to all who did 
not look under the surface of the opposition. 

Sir, on my own behalf, and on behalf of many of my brethren 
who joined that movement, which was, in fact, the only practi- 
cable way of manifesting our dislike to the Bill, I desire to say 
that we did so on thoroughly broad and democratic grounds. As 
an offset to the advantages of a compulsory clause (the desirable- 
ness of which nobody denied), the following serious dangers 
seemed to threaten us :— 

1. The loss of £100,000 paid in salaries to the schoolmasters, 
a burden hitherto most justly and cheerfully borue by the land. 

2. The introduction of the Revised Code in its most offensive 
features into every parish school. 

3. (As a necessary consequence of those two positions) a distinct 
| line of demarcation between the children of the poor and of the 
| rich—a distinction not yet known in Scotland—and the ultimate 
| degradation of the most intelligent and independent working-class 
| in the world. 

4, The reduction of the standard of attainments in our Universi- 
ties and learned professions, two-thirds of whose members are 
from the ranks, and go straight to the university from the parish 
schools. 

Our fears are about to be verified. Mr. Lowe, in his speech at 

Anstruther, defended the main principle of the Revised Code in 
terms which, when duly weighed, may well alarm every true demo- 
|crat in Scotland. He maintained precisely what I have urged 
| against the Education Bill on several platforms in this district,— 
‘that the poor sball receive the necessities of intellectual life, 
the bread and water, the workhouse fare, the three It’s, leay- 
|ing to those who can pay for it the luxury of the higher 
‘culture. It is an old story to Educational reformers, this. 
| They know, witness Sir John Lubbock’s attempt to improve the 
| Code, that it too well embodies the plutocratic Liberalism of the 
| present Whig platform. Under the mechanical habit of enter- 
ing the Government Lobby, the Scotch Liberals have tamely wit- 
nessed and aided the invasion by this idea of a country whose edu- 
cational history roots itself in the very opposite principle, whose 
educational system was based by democratic Presbyterianism on 
an equal right of all to the benefits of knowledge. The new 
Education Act is thus conceived in a spirit and embodies a prin- 
ciple as thoroughly aristocratic as any law of feudalism. 

Meanwhile, the evil has been done. To suppose that the 

Edinburgh Board will essentially alter the Revised Code, and 
adapt it to Scotch requirements, is a vain dream, for the old and 
the new systems are incapable of amalgamation. ‘The salaries of 
the teachers, and the maintenance of their schools and school- 
houses, have been generously returned to the landowners, and con- 
stitute a capital bribe to the House of Lords. In a few months, 
Local Boards will be working out the demoralising regulations of 
the Privy Council, and employers of labour wiil gladly hail the 
restriction of their ambitious workmen to the beggarly elements. 
Pauper schools will rise out of the ruins of the good old parish 
schools, and respectable members of the middle-class will shrink 
from sending their children to mix with gutter Arabs, caught up 
by the policeman and run in. ‘The religious difficulty—a difficulty 
absolutely non-existent in Scotland until created by Whig parti- 
sans under the pretence of destroying it—will be a fertile source of 
‘sectarian division in every little community. Latin and Greek 
will be abolished to Mr. Lowe's heart’s content. And in due 
time, in a few generations, the children of the wealthy will be not 
ouly materially, but intellectually the Jorn superiors of their 
poorer brothers and sisters. All this may not happen in fact, 
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but in reason it is the conclusion of which the new Act and the | just mention, invariably appear in Mr. Clemens’ paper, the Buffalo 
Revised Code are the premisses. It may please the commercial | Express. But his taste for many noms de plume was curiously 
Whigs and political economists of the M‘Culloch school, but it displayed only the other day. When Mark ‘Twain called upon 
will satisfy no one who desires social as well as political equality.— | me with one of the greatest humourists of Fleet Street, I gave the 
| former a hearty welcome as ‘** Mr. Clemens, the famous ‘ Mark 





I am, Sir, &c., 





Montrose, September 24. J. M. Robertson. | ‘I'wain,’” but observing that he looked glumpy, his companion 
- | took me on one side, and in a hurried manner explained to me 

LITERATURE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. | that ** Mr. ‘'wain ” would be much better pleased if addressed as 

(To THE EpiT0R OF THB “SPECTATOR.") | ‘Mr. Bryce.” Idid so, and he seemed greatly cheered up. We 


Sir,—Permit me to say a weed on a subject, touched on by your | t,):0q of the old and modern echools of humour, and after accepting 
correspondent ‘“C. H. W. B.,” which interests me much. I share alittle book as a present, “* Mr. Bryce” left me, and made his way 
his strong feeling about the unwholesome and dangerous charac- |}. 44 to Fleet Street. 
ter of the working-man’s literature. In our day nearly every | ‘Pere is one misapprehension I trust you will allow me to clear 
one can read. But while the working-man reads chiefly for ‘up. Ihave in three years written thrice to Mr. Clemens, but 
recreation, yet it is through his reading that he gets his in- | joyer received one answer, As late as January last I wrote, offer- 
struction; and his views on social and political questions, and even | ing equitable payment for any work he might do for me; and the 
on morality and religion, are formed by our cheap sensational | oditoy of my English edition of the ‘Innocents Abroad” has 
literature. Those who examine what most of this is like come to| 41.6 J believe, been unable to get an answer. ‘To any American 
the frightful conclusion that it is of a character to mislead and | author who may either write or edit for me, I will make payment 
corrupt the mind; and that being instructed by such teaching to the best of my ability; but if it is left for me to gather up 
must in time rear a very ugly sp od , scsstis | newspaper trifles, trifles cast off and forgotten, and left to me to 
Now a school library is a very desirable thing, but it will goa) obtain a market for their sale in a collected form, with the cheer- 
very little way in meeting euch a mischief as this. In the first | ¢,) probability of another edition appearing at one-sixth of my 
place, it seldom goes beyond providing for those who are attending | price,—for such non-copyright raw material, liable to such a con- 
school. oe Pees mg - og a constant supply ~ | tingency, [ am not prepared to pay anything, and I do not think 
fresh books. And thirdly, the weekly sheet or new sensationa | any man in his senses would pay. 


volume to be had at the pr gant 2 found os age Saige When “ Bret Harte’s” agent called upon me a few days since 
I see but one way in w "1 a ae a - one. “\0Y | with a new copyright story, we at once came to terms.—I am, 
plan that competes or interferes with the trade will not answer. | sir, &c., Joux Campsx Horren. 


But as the ‘ business’ of the trade does not mean perverting and 

corrupting men’s minds, but turning over capital, an association 

that could raise income and act through the trade might be allowed 
Ths aE . EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

to do a good deal of work. ‘That work would consist in improving | (vo wes a 

existing publications. But it would have to avoid Scylla as well Srr,—I have 7s to-day the letter (under the above heading) ia 

as Charybdis. For if it ever allowed itself to become the tool of | the Spectator of September 14, mentioning that the Leicestershire 


a ee . ‘ ” 
any religious denomination or political faction, it would begin to “a ke = va iia to“ ara (for ays , t " 
fail of success in its own work. It should not try to indoctrinate 1 an , C ne a ra J Pe tes a vd a gp 
men with any special view, however sound, but confine itself to | © the Ween word © one, wees, 5 COMe Wass Oe ee 
} | well as the first syllable in ‘ Aiddington” (formerly ‘* Cuden- 


humble object of promoting a wholeso unadulterated | 
ee ee eee per ge yee cago ”), a naine of a village about five miles north of this village.— 


literature. But where shall we find people who will take up an | pally tage ns 5. Bosavne- henna 
iation which does not propose to serve the purpose either of | Br tag sis ‘ cet ga 
> agate pasa. ged os Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock, September 21, 


party or profit ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. WenuaM. 





LEICESTERSHIRE VERNACULAR, 








Ld 


iw MARK TWAIN ” AND HIS ENGLISH EDITOR Erratum.—In Mr. Edward Fry’s letter on “ Darwinism and Theology,’ 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”} published in our last number, there was a slight misprint which affecta 


Sir,—It was unkind of ‘* Mark Twain” to write you that note last the sense somewhat seriously. One of the sentences in the last para- 
week concerning myself. You may, perhaps, remember that in | §TPh but two should run thus:— Who can believe thet anything is 
June last you permitted me to say in your journal that a so-called | unfolded ~ fact which bas mane boon tabled fa thought.” The word 
‘revised edition” of ‘* Mark ‘I'wain’s” sketches, recently issued here * CAEAEEO cee NES “SAREE” RN SF a 
by another publisher “ consisted simply of my own revised editions | “anes caine 
transposed ; in fact, my little books seem to have been sent to! POETRY 
some one in New York who returned the sketches intact, but with =: a > ’ : 
the arrangement a little altered ;” and in proof, I further stated 
that certain very forcible expressions which I left out as unneces- 
sary were also curiously left out in the ‘revised edition,” and Of hopeless craving for a long-sought rest ; 
certain new titles given by me turned up in a most unaccountable | Menvtinn deme, an fit hep et 8 ; 
mauner in the new * author’s revised edition”; and the punctua- | Tin ih gc for a heart opprest 
tion, English orthography, and even our printer's errors all ‘ 
appeared in the new “ author's revised edition ” in a way that was | 
simply marvellous—in a way the like of which I never before | a teder of emest acu that colle Gacte 
remember as occurring to an ‘ author's revised edition.” As no | . Hi v4 des Ganee port aa lost despair — 
denial of my statement has ever appeared in your journal, I suppose | per o. cames?t with milder, greater might, 

| 


ON AN IMPROMPTU OF CHOPIN'S. 
A MOURNFUL sound, a wail of utter woe, 








And then a milder strain ; the soft sweet notes 
Lingering, trembling, breathing purer air— 


its truth will not now be challenged. 

But *‘in the interest of public morality,” ‘* Mark Twain” com- 
plains that I have ** composed half-a-dozen chapters aud added the | 
same to his books.” Perhaps, in the interest of common-sense, you 
will allow me to say that I have done nothing of the kind. ** Mark | Ogi aE AIS 
Twain” instances five papers as my composition. Whether | SONNE?T.—HUMILITY. 

American humourists as fathers are different from other men I can- Fair, soft, Humility, so seldom seen, 

not say, but in this instance ‘* Mark ‘Twain ” has forgotten his own So oft despised upon this little earth, 
children. Three of these stories appeared in his own paper, the | Counted by men as dross of nothing worth, 
‘Though in the sight of Mightiness supreme 


’Tis hailed and welcomed as a glorious birth, 
Offspring of greatness, beauty perfected, 
And yet of such fragility extreme, 

‘That if we call it ours, ‘tis forfeited ; 
Named, it escapes us, thus we need beware, 


With frantic haste, and spirit tempest-tossed,— 
With deeper wail it plunges into night, 
As if it were a soul for ever lost. M, E. R. 


Buffalo Express, and the others were very generally circulated 
under his name, without a single denial appearing. Any one 
interested in the authorship can see the American originals at my 
Office. 

_ Mark Twain” says that the name “Carl Byng” does not belong 
tohim. I can only say that his brother journalists in New York 


State must be labouring under an extraordinary delusion, seeing that | When with the Publican we plead the prayer, 
they «lways treat “ Carl Byng ” as “* Mark ‘T'wain,” and ** Mark ” ‘* A sinuer, Lord, be merciful to me !” 

himself has never once corrected them, although the statement Our hearts do not say softly, ‘‘ I thank Thee, 
that the two names refer to one man must have come before him O Lord, for this sweet grace, Humility, 


some hundreds of times. ‘The articles signed ‘‘ Carl Byng,” I may Which I possess, unlike the Pharisee.” 
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a 
ment, even after Java, at the swarming population which fills the 





B O O K S. thousands of laden boats, and the countless kiosk-like ho 
—— each one a separate island. What strange houses! At the end 
SIAM.* | of each is a little altar of carved wood, surrounded with iliumj. 


Porte who want to go from Singapore to Siam must take any uated papers ; lighted torches impregnated with incense and cocoa. 
ship they can get, and be thankful. M. de Beauvoir got probably nut oil placed in lachrymatories of red clay burn unceasingly before 
one of the worst that ever floated, and is both thankful and statues of Buddha and the household gods; and further off, tubg 
merry, after the fact, about his voyage in that ‘ singular, filled with indigo or pink lime are ranged upon the surrounding 
dangerous, and ill-smelling vessel the Chow Pya,” which was  mat-covered terrace. 
overladen with a very unpleasant cargo, piled about the deck any-| It is well to enjoy to the utmost the picture which M. de 
how; whose crew, and much worse, whose cooks, were Chinese ; | Beauvoir draws of this marvellous city and kingdom, for when he 
where the bill of fare was restricted to eggs in the green stage, ; passes on to the moral aspects of life, the habits and the prospectg 
stale cocoa-nut oil, and decomposed pine-apples ; whose captain was | of the people, there is much which must pain all but the most 
a pardoned pirate, which was entirely overrun with white ants, | hardened and cynical readers. We gladly linger among the 
and whose mate and chief engineer were brought on board just | pagodas, of which he says in general:—‘‘ Having since visited 
before the time of sailing, dead-drunk and handcuffed. The Mark | Canton, Shanghai, and Pekin, I retain my impression that the 
Tapley of travellers and of writers gives these little particulars in | finest pagoda in those cities is to the least of those in the kingdom 
the cheeriest tone, and adds :— |of Siam what Quimperlé is to Paris,” a well-chosen, proverbial 
“ Among our companions are a merchant returning to Siam, an old standard of comparison. Here is a description of the most splendid 
Frenchwoman and her eat, and a young Asiatic baby placed under the | and characteristic of those great heathen temples, served by mendi- 
protection of the Prince and myself by a benevolent priest. The baby’s cant but well-born Buddhist priests, called ¢alapoins, from amon 
name is Ludovic Lamache. We nurse him by turns, and are most h b th Ki ° on oe g 
anxious to hand him over in good case to his father, who was formerly | W208¢ number the present ning of Siam passed without any 
coxswain of a French corvette, and is now generalissimo of the armies | intermediate stage—from the rigour and the isolation which the 
of the King of Siam. The child is plum-juice colour, and, if he had | author describes, to an existence of incredible luxury and bound- 
mot a coral and bells of the noisiest kind, and if he had a more less power :— 
maritime stomach, especially at meal-times, he would be delight- P et : 
ful. I am holding him on one knee at this moment, while I “The pagoda is on the right bank of the river, surrounded by green 
write on the other, endeavouring to preserva the equilibrium of | and majestic woods. It consists of a cluster of turrets dominated by a 
my camp-stool, amid the tumbling packages, and ho and I are | central pyramid three hundred feet high. This is formed at its base of 
both devoured by multitudes of our little enemies. It is no consolation | a conical block, with a hundred and fifty steps; then it becomes a 
to us that when they bite us thoy leave their heads in the wounds. | hexagonal tower, with windows supported by three white elephants’ 
This is our fifth day of this queer existence amidships, which is, how- | trunks; then rises from a crown of turrets a single graceful column, 
ever, paradisiacal in comparison with that of the three hundred passen- | which at the summit rounds itself into a cupola, from whence a spire of 
gers, Malay, Chinese, and Arab, who are fore and aft, piled up in heaps | gilded bronze spreads forth twenty giant branches, and seems to piorea 
upon the isles of merchandise which rise above the water we are con- | the clouds. When the sun is shining tho whole of this is one glittering 
stantly shipping. They smoke opium, and they play with dice; these | mass, the coloured oname!l of burnished porcelain, the shining of millions 
are the two characteristic vices of their races, and as they are heavily | of varnished designs, standing out from a surface of alabaster, lend to 
taxed on land, they devote themselves to them on sea with an inde- | this pagoda—of a style pure, brilliant, and not to be seen elsewhere 
scribable eagerness. This human ant-heap, which exhales most deleterious | under heaven—the magic of a dream, with tho colossal lines of reality.” 
odours, is noisy, disgusting, and cowardly. At every high wave they The promontory on which it stands is like a separate city of 


all scream as if we wero going to the bottom, then howl out verses from | : ‘ : 
the Koran, get drunk, and fight freely.” | heaped-up kiosks, painted belvederes, Italian terraces, and statues 


The second King of Siam, who had not since been replaced, had of pink marble and red porphyry. But when the travellers land 
died ten months previously, and the first strange sample of the from their pirogue, and enter the lanes and ditches which lie 
manners of Siam noticed by the travellers, after they had landed beweath the sacred ramparts, they perceive the reverse of this 
and delivered up the plum-coloured baby to his father, was a long | ™gnificent spectacle. Here, walking about with measured steps, 
line of dismantled ships, permitted to fall into decay in honour of ‘88 multitude of men, with shaven heads and eyebrows, dressed in 
the deceased prince, who had occupied himself with maritime long Roman togas of saffron-coloured stuff. These _ the 
matters, and cherished a dream, never to be fulfilled, of going to |“ tlapoins. Each holds in one hand an iron pot, and in the 
Singapore with his squadron. For the greatest personage in the other the “ talapat,’ or large palm-leaf fan, the distinctive symbol 
realm, as for the meanest fellah, the custom is inexorable ; all that of their dignity. The lanes in which they live are horribly dirty, 
was personal property of the dead is given over to the lengthsome and their huts are made of broken bricks or rotten planks. To 
death of abandonment and decay. After the dead king's ships these places, which might pass for the drains of the porcelain 
come the * punishment kiosks ” of his living Majesty, Mongkut, potneee eee, z OO temgeins eahed oh the tonnenies a See 
a long row of bamboo buildings, within which subjects who have | temptuous indifference, a sentiment apparently shared by 
offended his Majesty have “their souls transferred into the brain | 8°™¢ 1,509 ragged boys, who are enfants de chenr, and 
of a white sparrow” by the knife of the executioner ; and then, who vegetate we those Gens, covered with a patic - 
behind a bend of the river Mé-nam, the town of Bangkok gether with geese, pigs, fowls, and stray dogs, which are sup- 
appears in its astonishing splendour and grandeur, unsur- | posed to find sanctuary there, but are all cheerfully eaten. The 
passed, according to M. de Beauvoir, who ought to know, in the lives of these men furnish a painful chapter of this delightful book, 
world :— | as the interior of the great pagoda contrasts horribly with the 

“Over a space of eight miles, the great city spreads its marvels. | penaly noted eubaien. Shove is ancther wenenee pagein, Hans 
The river is wide and majestic; more than sixty great ships anchor of Xetuphon, which is approached by avenues of immense length, 
upon its bosom; its shores are formed by rows of several thousands of | lined by regiments of monsters in marble, encased with coloured 
SIGS Sect’ Sie Sclihees same pate te Ske aeege | ee ne ones vores apeinging from dhe ane 
coloured garments. Behind and above this foremost city of amphibious gigantic cocks, three-headed elephants, winged crocodiles, tigers 
beings on terra firma is the Royal city, with its crenelated walls and ; With serpents’ tails, and in which is lodged, under a colonnaie of 
its white towers, whenco hundreds of pagodas lift their golden spires | sculptured teak-wood, an image of Buddha, which measures fifty 
towards heaven, and their multitudinous domes enamelled in china and yards from the shoulders to the soles of the feet. ‘This figure lies 


glittering crystals. On tho right and left, the entire horizon is formed "tier : S . 

of roofs of cut glass, in five or six stages ; of turrets of gigantic masonry, “P0% Its right side, on a gilded terrace ornamented with sculptures 
covered with a sheen which dazzles the eyes; and of lofty shafts spring- | which forms its bed. Its head, which rises twenty-five yards above 
ing two hundred feet into the air, which indicate the King’s palace, a the ground, is supported by theright arm. The left arm isstretched 


alace which, like an i ense pri sflects 2 ays § ‘ : a 
pe nthe “vgs Se nego ate 2 ee comune along the thigh, the eyes are silver, the lips are pink enamel, and 
cathedrals. Our first sight of Bangkok surpassed all we had hoped in | 00 the head is a crown of red gold. ‘The travellers were like Lili- 


our travellers’ dreams. We are impatient to find ourselves in a gondola putians beside Gulliver, as they stood in the rich, subdued, many- 
traversing those animated canals, tho boulevards of the floating city, | egjoured light, beside this gigantic figure in solid masonry, entirely 
and which are full of movement, noise, and life.” ~ ee = a ; ; 

. : ae : ' _. | covered with guld; and when they climbed upon it, venturesome 
: Java, indeed, is far East, but Siam is pure, unmixed Asia, with in the solemn, gorgeous solitude, they tumbled out of sight into 
we camp of brilliancy and strangeness, its curious perfumes, its its nostrils, Neither was so tall as one of the god's finger-nails. 
types without amalgamation, — manners utterly free from any | « We stood confounded,” says M. de Beauvoir, ‘in the presence 
edmixture of our civilisation, - people who have adopted only | o¢ this Titanic structure, whose architect it must have taken the 
the simplest  sagestengag of clothing, bat who are, — to the | treasure of Croesus to pay. No worship has ever elicited such a 
unweaned infants, laden with jewels and with flowers. The travel- display of wealth ; this golden garb is of the purest metal and worth 
lers, who had not yet seen Canton, were susceptible of astonish-  jijjiards ; each plate of gold—and there are thousands—is two feet 





* Siam. Par Le Comte de Beauvoir. Paris: Henri Pilon. | square, and weighs 450 ounces.” 
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After the pagodas and the King’s palace, of which and the 
superb stables for the royal stud of elephants the author gives a 
fascinating description, the bazaar of the floating town is of the 
greatest interest. Here one learns from the things which form their 
food the life and habits of the people. First, there is the supply 
of pink paste which is chewed all day by every Siamese man and 
woman, and which is composed of betel, areca nut, tobacco, and 
lime. It is a stimulant of the most insidious kind, and makes the 
teeth quite black, which the Siamese hold to be essential to beauty. 
A short time before the Frenchmen’s visit, the King permitted 
two sisters of St. Vincent, accompanied by an American lady, 
whose husband he prudently left at the duur, to see the eight 
hundred ladies who compose his harem. ‘The King gallantly led 





the American lady back to her husband, to whom he said, “* What 
afine woman! She is really very handsome, but how unfortunate | 
it is that she should be so disfigured by having white teeth!” The | 
market of fruit and vegetables is not repulsive, but the fish market 
offers for sale principally sharks, monstrous eels, a horrible kind of 
ray which bites furiously, and “‘ portions ” of serpents of the boa | 
kind. Pére Lamandu, of the ‘* Mission,” assured his compatriots 
that the flesh of the boa is very good eating, but they did not test 
the assertion. ‘The fish is brought to market in reservoir-boats, | 
and kept alive until the sale. ‘ But,” says the author, “a Siamese | 
purchaser would regard it as criminal to kill them by putting a | 
knife into their gills, because of the metempsychosis, so he only | 
allows them to die by exposing them to the air.” ‘The chief | 
article of food, the unvarying delight of the Siamese, is an awful | 
compound called * kapi,” heaps of which came in the way of the | 
visitors to the market. ‘‘ Kapi” is composed of the spawn of | 
shrimps pickled in wooden tubs until it has reached a state of | 
putrid fermentation; then it is crushed under the feet of the | 
operators, in a round dance, into a sickening kind of putty, which | 
is the dainty dish par excellence of every one in every rank of life. | 
Not the least curious feature of this bazaar is the shop where | 
Chinese sell “articles de Paris,” and toys from the fair at St. | 
Cloud, close beside a jeweller’s booth where priceless gems and | 
workmanship of inconceivable beauty are displayed at prices | 
which in general far exceed the means of foreign purchasers. 
The wealth of Siam is immense, that is evident to strangers in 
everything, and especially on visiting the gambling-houses, of | 
which M. de Beauvoir gives a most interesting description. We | 
have not space to transcribe it, or many other passages equally 
attractive, of a book which almost merits the treatment which 
Sidney Smith said every author expects at the hands of a friendly 
reviewer,—‘* Everything praised and the whole quoted.” What 
a picture he suggests, and how some of his countrymen would 
paint it, as he describes group after group around the scarlet cloth, | 
where there is the tinkling of a ceaseless rain of gold. He ends it | 
with this striking passage :—‘‘ See, these are slaves who come to risk 
the coins of the poor, the little shells called ‘conchs of Venus,’ 
a thousand worth five sous. At the bottom of the tent, almost 
outside, in a framework of verdure gilded by the sun, groups of 
young girls, eager, breathless, slaves who have escaped for an 
hour, half dressed when they come in, frequently stripped of all | 
their clothing before they leave. They hold themselves a little 
above the floor, their loins straightened, their arms and elbows | 
serving them for supports, their heads and necks stretched out con- 
vulsively, their little feet swinging in the air, and their slender, 
elegantly moulded bodies shuddering at every cast of the dice. Who 
knows? ‘The purchase of their liberty may depend upon a happy 
chance, the escapade of an hour may secure the freedom of a life.” 
A splendid festival was in preparation at Bangkok when the 
French travellers reached that mysterious city, a festival destined 
to last seven days, to be presided over by the King in person, the 
ground to be kept by the famous elephants, in their war panoply ; 
showers of bouquets, all containing golden coins, were to fall from 
the royal hand, amid salvoes of artillery ; games, incense, feasting, 
dances, and processions were to gladden the people of a whole | 
week. And the cause, the origin, the reason for all this? 
Nothing less than a funeral! The body of the late second King, 
deceased ten months since, was to be publicly burned in two more 
months, amid popular rejoicings on the grandest scale. Meantime, 
he is held in all possible honour, and the Duc de Penthiévre and 
M. de Beauvoir were solemnly presented to his Majesty, a scene | 
Which, next to the incremation of Siamese in the cemetery, if it 
may 80 be called, the author declares to have been the most curious 
which they witnessed in Siam. After the king’s death, a number 
of extraordinary ceremonies having been performed, his corpse 
was dried by mercury, and when it was as dry as a stick, it was | 
doubled in two, the feet and the head were jammed together, it was | 
tied up like a sausage, and deposited in a golden urn on the top 


| the proceedings, and were to behold the final spectacle. 


of a magnificent catafalque. To this bottled Majesty the 
strangers paid their respects previously to visiting the Sacred 
Elephant, the seventy-two children of the first King, the regiment. 
of Amazons, the royal pagoda, where the mats are of woven 
silver, and where there is a statue of Buddha of the length of a man 
whose head is one solid emerald, surmounted by a helmet of 
sapphire and opal ; and lastly, Mongkut himself :— 


‘“‘ Amid the grand colonnades of his palace hundreds of mandarins are 
walking about, formerly his civil and military officers. We pass under 
eight porticoes; slaves draw back a vast curtain, we aro in the throne- 
room. Tho dead King, in his urn atop of his altar, holds his Court pre- 
cisely as he held it in life. We are told to bow—we do so—great 
satisfaction of the mandarins in lines on the left and right, their faces 
on the ground, all in white, which is mourning. One of the pages goes 
to the catafalque, and takes from it some huge cigars, which he brings 
to us in a basket of red filigree. He whispers some words, which are trans- 
lated for us to mean that he offers them on the part of the second King, 
and is about to light them at a funeral taper. Long silken cords of 


| white and gold extend from the lid of the golden urn in all directions, 


like the threads of a spider's web, and at the extremity of each is a 
mandarin in adoration. They believe that these cords bear their words 
and prayers to the King, and they press them to their lips with lively 
faith and emotion. Lastly, a great golden basket stands upon tho first 
step of the mausoleum, filled with letters and petitions addressed to the 
deceased since last week ; and the replies are confidently expected. The 
entire spectacle is incomparably strange, stupifying, and enchanting ; 
and as we make profound reverences to his bottled Majesty, we gravely 
thank him for his gracious reception and his excellent cigars, 
and hope that he may burn as wel] as they do. All this time his harem 
is kept up precisely as during his lifetime. At sunrise and sunset 
hundreds of women come to talk, by means of the white and golden 
cords, to this calm and inoffensive husband. They will cease to belong 
to him only on the day of his fiery burial, and it is fully understood 
that not one of them is expected to immolate herself upon the funeral 
pile.” 

That funeral pile, or rather pagoda, was a splendid, enormously 
costly structure, one of the great sights of Bangkok. It wasa huge 
artificial mountain, covered with gilding, raised upon a scaffold of 
teak-wood, 150 feet high, to make which the finest trees of the 
forests of the interior had been dragged thither by thousands of 
coolies. Grottoes, flower-beds, waterfalls, rocks, made of papier- 
maché, and covered with leaves of red copper, gold, Bornean anti- 
mony, and platinum, stud the ascent, which is also adorned with huge 


vases of mother-of-pearl. A winding path makes five circuits of the 
/ mountain, guarded at every step by porcelain dogs, gilded dragons, 


and peacocks in cut glass. All these glitter almost unendurably 
in the rays of the sun, dazzling with countless colours. The kiosk 
at the summit, in which the body of the deceased King was to be 
placed, was not finished, but already 122 pounds of pure gold had 
been expended on the gilding of this mere detail. The funeral moun- 
tain was erected in front of the late King’s seraglio, and from behind 
a latticed balcony, thrown out for the purpose, the harem watched 
The two 
audiences of King Mongkut, the sight of the harem, the 
ludicrous and yet melancholy spectacle of the sacred White Ele- 
phant, the visit to the burning-places of the Siamese public, in 
short, all the remaining wonders which the indefatigable travellers 
contrived to see in the seven days which they passed in Siam, we 
can but indicate, referring the reader to the book which M. de 
Beauvoir did well to write day by day, under the immediate 
influence of the astonishing facts and contrasts of Siam. 


LIFE AND LABOURS OF MR, BRASSEY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
In a previous notice we spoke with pleasure and gratitude of what. 
Mr. Helps had done towards raising the tone of business life by 
portraying for us the moral qualities of Mr. Brassey, which, we 
ventured to think, contributed more than his intellectual ones 
towards his almost unprecedented success. We hope Mr, Helps 
will not think that having got in the narrow edge of the wedge by 
hearty praise, we are now going to drive it home, and do what 
critics are erroneously supposed to find so congenial to their 
soured or embittered dispositions, —demolish, as far as we can, the 
result of his arduous labours. We have no such view; neverthe- 
less we have a regret to express, namely, that in these days, when 
works on a very large scale and organisations the most extensive 
are daily becoming more common, and when, in particular, our 
Government seems inclined to absorb and centralise wide-spread 
systems of commercial and philanthropic enterprise, Mr. Helpa— 
after first doing all honour to Mr. Brassey's transcendent qualities. 
as a servant aud master—has not looked at him also as a 
great organiser of wide-spread operations, and showed us, 
more in detail, his plans of working, and the methods, pecu- 
liar to himself, which brought nearly all his undertakings to 
a conclusion so rapid, as well as so satisfactory both in a 
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financial and engineering point of view. That he must have | decisions, we may remark in passing, must indeed haye iad 
been pre-eminent in this character there is no room to doubt, | honourable, when they seem invariably to have satisfied the 
when we recall the gigantic nature of his contracts, the | engineers under whom he worked as well as, probably better than 
limited time invariably allowed for their execution, and re- | they did his own agents; his dislike and rejection of law as 
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member, moreover, that more than the work originally con- 
templated was frequently performed, and not unfrequently before 
the specified time. Besides, we have Mr. Helps’s own assurance 
that Mr. Brassey had a great capacity for organisation. In his 
Opening chapter he says, ‘‘I have also to add that the life of Mr. 
Brassey has especial interest for the writer of it, as affording an 
example of skilful organisation, as well as of the fulfilment of other 
duties, which, though they especially concern imperial govern- 
ment, may be thoroughly exemplified in the conduct of private 
enterprise, when it assumes considerable magnitude and diversity.” 


| referee—besides, doubtless, saving him large sums in the course of 
| his life—must have cemented the friendly relations between him. 
self and the members of his staff, and the engineers and other Officers 
| who acted for the various companies. But the only connected 
| account we find of Mr. Brassey’s general system isas follows: ~When 
_a contract was to be undertaken he sent for the agent he judged 
| most fit for the work, and instructed him to go to the spot, and 
| to report upon it. This accomplished, he would rapidly consider 
| the report with its author, and go over the estimates with a 
| celerity, the joint result of wide experience and great powers of 


And Count Cavour adds his very valuable testimony. ‘ Mr. | calculation—we hear of no objections to the figures and opinions 
Brassey is one of the most remarkable men I know; clear-headed | of such agent—and then trust to him the execution of the work, 
—cautious, yet very enterprising—and fulfilling his engagements | visiting it, when possible, to consult, in cases of dispute or peculiar 
faithfully. We never had a difficulty with him. He would make | difficulty ; but wisely—and this was one element in his success— 
a splendid Minister of Public Works; and,” he added laughing, | not encumbering his own mind with details which were within the 
‘‘ if report be true, he understands the Finance Department equally | powers of his subordinates. The only distinct rules of organisation 
as well.” Every passage in the book, too, that describes at all his | which we discover are, therefore, that Mr. Brassey chose his agent 
different contracts gives the results, and is a fresh assertion there- | wisely, satisfied himself that his tender was just and safe, and 
fore, of this capacity ; and here and there, a brief summary of all | left the carrying-out of the work in detail mainly to such agent. 
that was accomplished in a short time enables us to realise its But when we have gleaned all these particulars, they give us but a 


existence very vividly. Take, for instance, Sir Morton Peto’s 
evidence as to what was done by Mr. Brassey and himself in the 
Crimea :— 


“TI prefor to give in Sir Morton Peto'’s own words, addressed to Mr. 
Thomas Brassey, the account of what was dono by himself, Mr. Brassey, 
and Mr. Betts, in this remarkable undertaking. Sir Morton says, ‘ When 
{ undertook this work in 1854, at the request of the late Duke of New- 
castle, on the part of the Government, before doing so I took your 
father’s advice, aud he strongly urged it on me as a public duty, and 
promised me his aid in every possible way, and the whole was carried 
out at cost price, without any profit being charged. The organisation of 
the detail and transport—a most laborious duty—was undertaken by my 
late lamented brother-in-law and partner, Mr. Betts, the genoral direc- 
tion and administration resting with myself. We saw your father daily 
at this time. He advised on all the points, and helped by every means 
in his power, and I should not do his and Mr. Botts’ memory justice, if 
did not state that to them, fully as much as, if not more than to myself, is 
the credit of the execution of the work really due. Our exertions were 
seconded by every railway company, the directors opening their stores 
for our free use at cost price. We succeeded in sending out twenty- 
three large steamers, with men, horses, railway engines, commissariat 
and other stores, in a very short space of time, and within the first twelve 
days of the arrival of the first convoy we laid seven miles of line; and 
the soldiers handing shot and shell to each other were superseded to that 
extent in that timo; and before the completion of the siege thirty-nine 
and a quarter miles of lino were laid to every part of the front, and 
seventeen locomotives engaged in the conveyance of stores, &c., &c. I 
received a letter from Field-Marshal Burgoyne, then General Burgoyne, 
‘on his return from the command of the Engineering Staff, stating it was 
impossible to overrate the services rendered by the railway, or its effect 
in shortening the time of the siege and alleviating the fatigues and 
sufferings of the troops.’” 


But how all this was done, how Mr. Brassey prepared for his great 
battles with nature, how he collected, transported, and marshalled 
his forces; how he fed, housed, clothed, and paid them, we do 
not hear except very fragmentarily indeed. Mr. Helps says in re- 
lation to Mr. Brassey’s earliest foreign contract, ‘‘ one of the first 
things to be arranged was the lodging accommodation of the 
numerous bands of workmen, which frequently amounted to 


| very vague idea of the foresight and forethought required for 
| ordering such stupendous concerns; for avoiding the contingency 
| —or preparing for it--of men, materials, and money being 
jall required in large quantities in many places at once; for 
| tendering for contracts without, on the one hand, engaging to 
|do more than might afterwards prove possible, or, on the other, 
losing the opportunity of setting mumerous hands to work 
that must otherwise be dismissed and lost sight of,—80,000 
| men were sometimes in Mr. Brassey’s pay at one time ;— 
for so arranging the various contracts that the vast bodies 
| of workmen and costly plant should not, many of them, com- 
plete their work at the same time, to lie for a lengthened 
| period idle and unprofitable, but should be able to be drafted 
in succession from one enterprise to another; for ensuring that 
money should be forthcoming early enough and in sums large 
enough for the fabulous pays that had to be met; for providing 
| that work should not be delayed by the illness of officials, yet 
without keeping up too costly a reserve of professional power ; for 
so arranging Mr. Brassey’s own visits to all parts of the world, 
that the want of his presence should not put a stop to proceedings 
at a serious sacrifice of time and money. 

It is to the elucidation of these points that it would have been 
most interesting, —next to the moral aspects of Mr. Brassey’s career, 
which, in our last notice, we said had been so justly given a first 
place,—if Mr. Helps had addressed himself. Probably, however, 
no one could have done this except Mr. Brassey himself, or per- 
haps Sir Morton Peto, or some other of his partners in these huge 
undertakings; but the plan, a novel and unusual one, pursued by 
Mr. Helps in preparing this book was scarcely conducive to a 

bird’s-eye view, so tu speak, of Mr. Brassey’s great field of battle. 
| No doubt it was the only feasible one; at least the only one 
| that could bring before an outsider like Mr. Helps the great body 
of facts necessary for a memoir, and for forming a just conception 


from ten to twenty thousand ;” and we fancy we are going to be | of Mr. Brassey’s powers intellectual and moral. Mr. Helps’s plan was 


told how this difficulty was met; but we are disappointed,—we 
only hear that in this instance there was no difliculty, as there 
were many villages lying close to each other; and nowhere else is 
the subject alluded to. In another place we learn that Mr. 
Brassey provided liberally for hospital accommodation for | 
his men, but not how he procured it. We are told, too, 
that his plan was to take or send English workmen to his 
foreign railways at first, and when these had taught the 
native labourers and artisans their duties, the latter were gradually 
substituted. A propos of this, we may quote the only passage in 
the book that raises a smile, for Mr. Helps does not indulge in 
any humour in his life of Brassey. The English navvies, in in- 
structing their French neighbours how to excavate the cuttings, 
“* pointed to the earth to be moved, and the waggon to be filled, | 
said the word ‘d—~n’ emphatically, and stamped their fect.” 
But to return. We further learn, as we might expect, that Mr. 
Brassey's workmen were paid well and punctually, so that where- 
ever his contracts lay, there soon came to be as much assistance 
offered to him as the population of the place afforded. His agents 
were sometimes paid a salary, sometimes a commission, and some- | 
times according to an arrangement which embraced both principles. | 
The accounts of all his works were sent to London, where his books 
were balanced half-yearly. He was his own arbitrator, and his | 


} 








this: with the assistance of Mr. Thomas Brassey he put Mr. Brassey's 
friends, agents and workmen into a sort of witness-box, and 
there cross-examined them, and elicited a large mass of information 
concerning both his character and work. But the result is hardly 
satisfactory, the effect is somewhat patchy and piece-mealy, 


| especially as Mr. Helps has kept each division separate, rather 


than drawn general conclusions, excepting as to Mr. Brassey's per- 
sonal qualities. Each witness inevitably gave an isolated account of 
the work entrusted to him, while what we should have liked would 
have been to know how all the works dovetailed and fitted into 
each other. And we gather also an impression—not perfectly 
satisfactory —that each felt he was giving a sort of testimonial to 
a dear and deceased master ; and this, perhaps, accounts for the 
entire absence of any testimony as to errors, mistakes, or faults, 
either on the part of the witness or of Mr. Brassey, and gives a 
faintly coulewr-de-rose complexion to recollections of a beloved and 
respected principal. As the result of this plan of taking evidence, 
we have a number of separate chapters on the different groups of 
contracts, and in each Mr. Helps has taken the opportunity of 
dwelling on some one feature of railway enterprise in the thought- 
ful, philosophical, suggestive, but somewhat too didactic and 
slightly egotistic style peculiar to him. Thus we have his views 
of the comparative merits of competition and centralisation in the 
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waking and government of railways ; of the effect of railway com-| certain effects of nature, as well as more animate scenes, are 
munication on the sanitary condition of the world, and on the | described with great beauty and fidelity, albeit the descriptions 
intermingling of workmen of different nationalities ; of the differ- | as well as the plot are sometimes a little difficult to follow, and 
ence of national character and physique; of the methods of coloni- | however impossible a character the narrator of the tale may be, 
gation ; of the advantages of the Argentine Republic as a colony ; | the other personages are all real flesh and blood. We feel that 
of the political results of railways in Italy, and the civilising the young ladies were pretty and fascinating, that the sailors (all 
results of railways in Spain, &c. But space has not! the heroes belong to the Royal Navy) were true British tars, as 
permitted him to follow these reflections very far, and _ well as proper gentlemen, and that the villains were the thunder- 
though they are all interesting, the book, as a whole, is rather ing blackguards they are intended to be, albeit not without a 
suggestive than satisfying ; rather slight, and what we are accus- certain grim power of fascination of their own, derived, no doubt, 








tomed to call ‘‘remarky ;” attempting rather too much, —containing But it is in humour 
somewhat too much also of Mr. Helps, and too little of Mr. Brassey 

fora memoir. Mr. Helps amuses us occasionally with his simple | 
unprofessional wonder; giving usa little detail, here and there, of | 
coustruction familiar to almost all out-door men, for instance, the 

method of making railway embankments and cuttings; and going 

into the vast figures of the materials required for the great | 
Victoria Bridge of Canada, with a boyish awe and delight in) 
millions of rivets and thousands of tons; and expressing surprise | 
that some workpeople like to wait for their wages till there is a | 
good lump to receive, taking the trouble to explain this pheno- | 
menon to us; and pointing out gravely—the difference between | 
sand and granite not apparently having occurred to him before— | 
the necessity of care in preparing estimates, of which he has ‘a 

remarkable illustration ” in the Yeovil Tunnel, a yard at one end | 
whereof having cost £12, and at the other £120. But the book 
was not written for engineers cnly, and many readers will be as 
much amused with these particulars as Mr. Helps, and it abounds 
with details interesting to everyone, and with suggestive matter 
worthy the attention of statesmen and of Mr. Ielpas’s literary 
reputation. But its all-important characteristic is, without a ques 

tion, its testimony to the power of singleness of purpose—of 
unselfish devotion to duty. 





THE MAID OF SKER.* 

Tue reader who takes up Guy Mannering for the first time in, 
mature age will have misgivings at the introduction. He sees 

that Ellangowan’s son is to be the hero of the tale, and therefore 

that even if he marries immediately on attaining his majority, after 

the manner of novelists’ heroes, either there must be a solution of 

continuity, or the story must run over a course of years which it 

may tax even the author of Javerley to render interesting. A 

similar doubt pervades us on being introduced to the Maid of Sker | 
at the early age of two. We feel certain that the young lady is 

to be married somewhere in the third volume, and therefore that} 
even supposing her guardian to be a reasonably judicious person, | 
at least sixteen years have to be got through in some fashion or | 
other before the climax is reached. ‘This period our author on the 

present occasion passes on foreign cruises under Nelson and other 

great commanders, and no one ought to grumble at being brought 
into such good company with Mr. Blackmore for master of the 

ceremonies, more especially when we are treated to a most graphic 

description of the battle of the Nile; but this scheme of a novel 

running over a couple of decades has the further disadvantage 

that while it brings up the hero and heroine to marriageable years, it 

also carries the other personages of the tale a good deal beyond 

that point. When the book opens, the ‘‘ second heroine” is an 

interesting damsel of eighteen or so, but by the time her fortunes 

are disposed of she had bloomed into a young thing of six-and- 

thirty, and even a strong natural sense of gallantry is insufficient 

to sustain our interest in her up to this point. 

Mr. Blackmore starts off with another difficulty, in that he has | 
not only cast his tale in the autobiographical form, but has 
endeavoured to invest the narrator, a selfish old rascal of a pen- 
sioned man-of-warsman, with a halo of interest, besides making 
him the mouthpiece of his own exuberant humour. ‘Uhe character 
of this old scoundrel, thoroughly selfish, and yet with a romantic 
generosity for others; who combines a passion for travelling by sea | 
and land with a romantic love for the beauties of nature; per- 
fectly illiterate, and yet with a poet's power of description ; 
altogether a most repulsive old vagabond, and yet fascinating | 
everybody, including the heroine, who comes in contact with him; | 
such a character of course is perfectly impossible. It is the best praise 
we can give Mr. Blackmore’s book to say that notwithstanding 
this wilful overloading, it is yet in our opinion a genuine success, | 
one of the few good novels that has been written for many years, | 
and one which will live. ‘This success is to be accounted 
for by the great descriptive power exhibited, but still more by | 
the humour which overflows at every point. Landscape and | 
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| under press of sail bowl along more than four knots an hour. 


from the prince of darkness, their ancestor. 
that Mr. Blackmore shines most. Ilere is an extract taken at 
random, but which requires no explanation :— 


“ When I heard of this ohvious consequence, I began to call to mind, 
too late, what the chaplain of the Spitfire—32-gun razy—always used 
to say to us; and a finer follow to stand to his guns, whenever it came 
to close quarters, I never saw before or since. ‘Go down, parson, go 
down,’ we said; ‘Sir, this is is no place for your cloth.'—‘ Sneaking 
schismatics may skulk,’ he answered, with the powder-mop in his hand, 
for wo had impressed a Methody, who bolted below at exceeding long 
range, ‘but if my cloth is out of its place, ll fight the devil naked.’ 
This won over to the side of the Church every man of our crew that 
was gifted with any perception of reasoning.” 


Mr. Blackmore is always at home in Devonshire. As our hero, 
now (during one of the downs of his eventful life) mate of a fifty- 
ton ketch, is entering Barnstaple harbour :— 


“ This ignorant boy [the cabin-boy, whose namo was ‘ Bang,’ because 
everybody banged him] had the insolence to give me a clumsy nudge, 
and inquire,—' Du’e knaw thiccy peart over yanner? Them down-plasses, 
and them zandy backs? ’—‘ My boy,’ I replied, ‘I have not the honour 
of knowing anything about them. Very likely you think a good deal 
of them.’—‘ Whoi, thee must be a born vule. Them be Braunton 
Burrusses!'” 


Or, again, when paying a first visit to Barnstaple Market, he 
sees two powerful-looking gentlemen walking down the street, 
whom everyone seems to hold in great awe, as to whom,— 


* Bat now, as the nearest horse must have drifted the length of two 
jolly-boats away, this little sailor came up and spoke—‘ Can’e 
show the laikes of they two in Taffy-land, old Taffy, now?’ 
—‘ Plenty, I should hope,’ said I (though proud in the end to say 
‘not one’); ‘but what a fuss you make! Who are they ?’—‘ As if thee 
didn’t know!’ cried Ikey, staring with indignation at me.—‘ How should 
I know, when I never clapped oyes on either of them till this moment?’ 
—‘ Thou hast crossed the water for something, then, Davy. Them be the 
two Passons!’—‘Two Passons!’ Icould not say it exactly as he 
sounded it. ‘I never heard of two Passons,’~‘’A wants to draive me 
mad, ‘a dooth,’ said Ikey, in self-commune ; ‘did’e never hear tell of 
Passon Chowne and Passon Jack, man alive now ?'” 


The ‘*two Passons” here referred to, although thrown back 
eighty years in this tale, were well known characters in Devonshire 
ata much later time than that. The naked wild men also, so 
graphically described here, are also historic beings of more modern 


| growth, although perhaps a trifle less savage in actuality. The 


real hero of the tale, we may remark, is recovered from these wild 
men, and although accustomed always to go naked before, takes 
kindly to clothes and the catechism and other appurtenances of 
civilisation, in a manner that would have upset some of the late 
Archbishop Whately’s theories on the subject. 

The following description of a sailor's first ride may be taken as 
a specimen of the humorous power that runs through the book :— 


“ Tubrefore, arising betimes, I hired a very fino horse, and manning 
him b%yely, laid his head east and by south, as near as might be, 
according to/our binnacle. But though the wind was abaft the beam, 
and tide and all in his favour, and a brave commander upon his poop, 
what did he do, but bouse his stem, and run out his spanker-driver, 
and up with his taffrail, as if 1 was wearing him in a thundering heavy 
sea, I resolved to get the upper hand of this uncalled-for mutiny, and 
the more so because all our crew were gazing, and at tho fair I had laid 
down tho law very strictly concerning horses. 1 slipped my feet out of 
the chains, for fear of any sudden capsize, and then I rapped him over 
the cat-heads, where his anchor ought to hang. He, however, instead of 
doing at all what I expected, up with his bolt-sprit and down with his 
quarter, as if struck by a whale under his fore-foot. This was so far 
from trae soamauship, and proved him to be so unbuilt for sailing, that 
I was content to disembark over his stern, and with slight concussions. 
‘ Never say die,’ has always been my motto, and always will be; nailing 
my colours to the mast, I embarked upon another horse of less than half 
the tonnage of that one who would not answer helm. And this craft, 
being broken-backed, with a strango sound at her portholes, could not 
And we 
adjusted matters between us so that when sho was tired I also was sore, 
and therefore disembarked and towed her until we were both fit for sea 
again. ‘Therefore it must have been good meridian when I met Parson 
Chowne near his house.” 

But the Muid of Sker is, after all, not a book to do justice to 
by extracts. The humour lies, as all good humour does, in the 
subtle comparison of incongruous ideas that crops out unexpectedly 
at every turn, and in the appropriateness of the thoughts and their 
expression to the personages represented, all which can only be 
appreciated by reading the book. As for plot and tale, when we say 
that the heroine appears on the scene drifting to shore ina blaze of 
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sunset in a boat, from whence cannot be traced, herself of too | seems to have attained no little academical reputation, for Wolay 
tender years to explain the mystery ; that the hero is found naked | offered him a position in his new foundation of Christ Church, 
and unkempt, living among a set of savages on the wilds of | Parker preferred to accept the fellowship which came in his way 
Exmoor ; that the second hero, a gallant post-captain, is under | at his own college. In 1535, having by that time won no little 
suspicion of having made away with the children of his elder | fame as a preacher, he was appointed Chaplain to the Queen 
brother, and heirs to the family property, and that his marriage | (Anne Boleyn). Anne’s fall did not affect his prospects, for the 
with the charming second heroine is deferred in consequence for | King made him one of his own Chaplains in 1537. As Queen's 
some fifteen years, until the mystery is cleared up; that a parson Chaplain he had been presented to the deanery of Stoke, a rich 
of demoniac wickedness and craft works his will for many | piece of preferment, which possessed among other endowments an 
years in the north of Devon, defying God, man, and the law, | annual payment of eight thousand ecls from Fordiam and Lacken. 
till fate overtakes him in the third volume; that the auto- heath. Preferments now accumulated upon him. He became 
biographer, old David Llewellyn, holding the skeins of the; Rector of Ashen in 1542, and at the same time Prebend of Ely. 
mystery in his hand, gradually sets matters right, although | In 1544 he exchanged Ashen for Burlingham, in Norfolk, and in 
for so shrewd a hand as the old rascal is represented to be in | the next year was further enriched by the living of Landbeach. 4 
all other things, he is a monstrous long time in finding out what _ more important promotion, not so much, perhaps, for its value 
is perfectly clear to the reader all along; when we have in addi- | as and en sare oan — _— — was yee, in 1544, 
tion various moving scenes by flood and field, including a very | to the Mastership of his College. Corpus Christi, indeed, wag 
graphic account of the battle of the Nile; those who read for story not in a flourishing condition. Its total income amounted to 
only may find enough to satisfy them. | about £170 per annum ; its expeniliture to about £190, includ. 

Notable, however, as the book is, it yet gives us the impression ing, however, what must have been an unusual item of £90 
of being an illustration of power not yet developed to its highest | for repairs. The master received £6 133. 4d. for stipend and 
point, and that the author is capable of still higher flights. Mr. | commons (having, however, his income increased by a college 
Blackmore would do well in his next book to make greater allow- | living); each of the nine Fellows £5 6s. 8d., and each of the 
ance for the general stupidity of readers, and the superficial way in| three Bible-clerks £2 each. To Corpus Parker was 4 
which novels are usually read. The Maid of Sker, it must be| munificent benefactor. He founded two fellowships and 
confessed, is here and there just a little difficult to follow, while it five scholarships, limiting the former to Norwich men. Such 
would certainly have gained in vraisemblance if the tale had been limitations were almost universal in those days, nor is there 
thrown into the third person, and old Davy Llewellyn introduced | avy reason for thinking that they were otherwise than beneficial. 
as one of the secondary personages of the story. | But it is interesting to observe that something of the feeling which 
| has now finally condemned them was to be found even then, for 
| Parker was accused of having ‘‘be-Norfolked his college.” Hig 
| other benefactions were numerous and considerable; their total 
amount may be estimated at not less than £100 in annual value, 
But the gift which does most honour to his name was the founda- 
tion, or rather the restitution, of the library of Corpus, a library 
peculiarly rich in documents bearing on early English history and 
literature. Parker himself was a diligent and successful student 
in these fields of knowledge. In 1547 the courtiers of Edward 
VI. laid hands on the deanery of Stoke. ‘Parker was consoled 
with a pension of £40, and in 1552 by the deanery of Lincoln. 
But troubles were at hand. Parker had married in 1547; and on 
Mary’s accession he was,.as a married priest, deprived of all his 
preferments, being allowed, however, in more than one instance, 
the singular privilege of nominating his successor. He does not 
appear ever to have been in danger during Mary’s reign. Fox 
and others indeed speak of his haviag suffered the most cruel pri- 
vations, and having been forced to fly for his life. Dr. Hook 
seems right in conjecturing that whatever peril he was exposed to 
came from political rather than religious causes. Parker was, 
unluckily for himself, a man of note at Cambridge ; when the Duke 
of Northumberland passed through that town, in his futile attempt 
to support the cause of Lady Jane Seymour, Parker had waited 
on him. ‘Thus he felt himself involved as a partisan of the fallen 
cause, and his flight, caused, however, by apprehensions of popular 
rage rather than of the action of the authorities, was the result. 

Parker's religion, sincere as it doubtless was, was not likely 
to bring him into trouble. He belonged to that vast body of the 
English clergy who were prepared to accept with resignation, if 
not with pleasure, the repeated changes which altered so often the 
rule of doctrine and discipline from the time of Henry's revolt 
against Rome till that final settlement in which Parker himself 
took the leading part. He was singularly careful about commit- 
ting himself on doctrinal points, and in practice he was not un- 
willing to conform. On the point of transubstantiation, on which, 
if on anything, he must have stood firm, he was not called upon to 
express his views. We do not undervalue the sincerity of his 
. ‘ | character or the value of what he did for the Church, when we 
who, with a culture that suits the scholar rather than the say that the great work of the sixteenth century would never 
apestte, . Ghevetion peace i nice stag dene yenealgatin oe have been done if there had been none but men of Parker’s stamp 
Pa ene 8 piety petety ee wes aah ee over-mantering to do it. We cannot but think it a great defect in Dr. Hook's 
power, has been the strength and, in some measure, the weakness | character as an historian that he fails, in his entire devotion to 
of the Reformed Church of England. si fecaaliecian:* quiisiiaiiiines Mic tesiuesiion Uhide: Gund 

Parker's life naturally divides itself into two periods—his | pe ee ec ena nnn eee. Dak, 

ee nlc fess daa ie I | For the peculiar work, however, which Parker had to do for the 
university career and his occupation of the Primacy—the two! p, jish Church he was eminently suited. Dr. Hook thinks that 
being separated by an interval of seclusion, the five years of Mary’s he had the great fault of ‘despairing of the Republic.” 1t may 
reign. He was born at Norwich in 1504, of respectable parentage. so, but he certainly did his best to save it. It is certain that 
In 1522 he was sent to Cambridge, entering at Corpus Christi, OF; | his nolo episcopari when the Primacy was offered to him was the 
as it was then more commonly called, Bene’t College. Tn his first expression of genuine feeling. ‘The dignity was offered, on his 
year he obtained a Bible-clerkship. He graduated in 1525, and | refusal, to others, even, it is said, to Feckenham, ex-abbot of West- 








DR. HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY.* 
Ir is probable that some twenty years hence, when Dr. Hook shal] 
have reached the times of Sancroft and Tillotson, a future genera- 
tion of critics may have no fault to find with his performance of 
his task. ‘The volume before us is decidedly the most satisfactory | 
of those—and their number is not inconsiderable—which it has al- | 
ready been our duty to review. In matters of detail distinct improve- | 
ments have been made. The volume is divided into chapters, and 
the convenience of the reader is consulted by the addition of side- 
notes. If we could have had the additional assistance of running 
dates, instead of having repeated to us more than a thousand times 
the very limited information contained in the words, ‘‘ Matthew 
Parker, 1559-75,” we would have little left to ask for. Nor 
should we neglect to observe that the irrelevant and often 
grotesque references to events and personages of the present day 
which have disfigured previous volumes have been happily discarded. | 
We have observed but one passage of the kind. The accusation con- | 
veyed in the statement that Sandys, the Bishop of Worcester, “ like | 
the latitudinarian prelates of our own time, was found to be in his 
diocese despotic and particular,” is too vague to be a serious 
offence, but it is certainly unbecoming to the dignity of an 
historian. With the general tone of Dr. Hook’s comments on the 
acts of the contending parties, on the struggle that raged first 
between Rome and the Reformation, and then, in the bosom of 
the Reformed Church itself, between the Puritans and those 
whom he calls Anglo-Catholics, no fault can reasonably be found. | 
He has not, indeed, the gift of sympathy, nor can he regard a 
question from the presumed point of view of those from whose | 
opinion he differs, but he is painstaking and anxious to do 
justice. To do justice, indeed, to the subject of this volume | 
must have been a matter of no difficulty. Parker was a man 
after Dr. Hook’s own heart, a genuine Anglican, a sound and | 
moderate theologian, not too fanatically logical, a lover of decent 
order in things ecclesiastical, a patron of learning and litera- | 
ture, in which he himself acquired a more than respectable 
reputation, exactly representing, in fact, that type of man 








* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Dean | minster ; but Parker was marked out as the man, and accordingly, 


f Chi . Vol. IV. N as : j : Ric RF > 4 Ti. 
ea Re New Series Reformation Period. London: Richard | on the 18th of July, 1559, a congé délire was sent to the Dean and 
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of Canterbury, permitting them to elect another Arch- 


bishop for the cathedral church, *‘ by the natural death of the most 

d father and lord in Christ the Lord Reginald Pole, Car- 
dinal, the last Archbishop thereof, now vacant, and destitute of 
the solace of a pastor.” About Parker's ordination a vast mass of 
controversy has gathered. The “ Nag’s Head Story,” according 
to which one Neale, who had been Bonner’s chaplain, peeped 
through a chink in the door of a room in the Nag’s Head 
tavern, and saw Dr. Scory, Bishop Elect of Hereford, but not 
himself in episcopal orders, lay a Bible on the heads of the others 
ho were present, may be safely pronounced, on the authority of 
Dr. Lingard, if on no other, to be a ridiculons fable. Nor can 
there be any reasonable doubt that Barlow, the presiding Bishop 
at Parker’s consecration, was possessed of genuine orders. No 


record of his consecration, it is true, exists; but the same, as Dr. | 


Hook observes, may be said of Gardiner, and not a few others, 
{f Barlow had stood alone, the consecration, though irregular, 
would have been valid. John Hodgkins, too, Suffragan Bishop of 
Bedford, was also a genuine Bishop, and so was Miles Coverdale, 
in whose consecration Hodgkins himself, with Cranmer and Ridley, 
had taken part, Dr. Hook passes lightly over another objection 
which the Roman Catholic canonists have raised to the form of 
consecration. They say that the Second Ordinal of Edward VI. 
was so vague—the words of consecration not specifying the office 
to which the consecrated person was called—as to be invalid. ‘To 
make a Bishop, they say, you must specify that it is the office of 
a bishop which you confer. And the form certainly does want 
the particularity which the earlier Ordinal and that now in use 
among us possess. ‘There is, too, a remarkable difference between 
the First and Second Ordinal of Edward VI. ; the symbol of the 
pastoral staff was present in the first, but was dropped out of the 
second, On the other hand, the Second Ordinal implies throughout 
that the person consecrated is to be made a Bishop. 

The great work of Parker's Primacy was the settlement of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Dr. Hook’s account of this part of his 
life is satisfactory and complete. On the whole, we gain from it 
the impression that the Primate did his work as well as it could 
be done, and left the Church as little bound as might be. No one 
who compares the Forty-''wo Articles which were the material 
with which he had to work with the ‘Thirty-Nine as he left them 
will fail to acknowledge that the Church of England owes some- 
thing to his moderation and good sense. It certainly ought to 
be grateful to him for the help which he gave in delivering it from 
the proposed bondage of Dean Nowell’s Catechism. The Lower 


. House of Convocation had accepted it, but the Upper, not for 


the first or last time the wiser of the two, rejected it. 

The Primacy was not an easy post. ‘The See, indeed, though it 
bad suffered some spoiling during the vacancy, was rich, having 
an income of nearly £3,500, a curious contrast with the poverty of 
his old college. But Parker had fallen upon evil times. A Queen 
who hated the new order of things—married bishops were her 
especial aversion—greedy courtiers, and a divided and disaffected 
clergy, looking either to Rome or Geneva, rather than to the quiet 
via media which Parker loved, troubled his days sadly. Even 
after his death the disgraceful fanaticism of the soldiers of the 
Commonwealth did not permit his bones to rest ; they were dug 
up and thrown upon a dungbhill. Still, the impression left upon us 
by Dr. Hook's very interesting volume is that he was not an 
unhappy man. From public affairs he could always turn to litera- 
ture, with a genuine fondness which few English Churchmen in 
that century possessed. A long list of his publications is given,— 
they number sixty-three. It is not too much to say that few men 
have led a more industrious, a more blameless, and, on the whole, 
4 more useful life. 





A NEW BOOK ON THE LATE WAR.* 
[FIRST NOTICE] 
GENERAL Hazen, of the United States’ Army, has made an ad- 
dition—both popular and scientific—to the literature of the 
Franco-German war which will be read with much interest when 
it reaches this country. We have reason to believe that at present 
there is only a single copy here, and from this we propose to make 
Some extracts, at greater length than we should do if the book 
were already accessible to the English public. General Hazen, 
who was educated at West Point, distinguished himself under 
Sherman in his famous ‘ March to the sea” by taking the im- 
portant Fort McAllister by storm. After the war he came to 
Europe, where he predicted, from what he saw of the French 
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Army, and especially of the Army of Instruction under Marshal 
| L'Admirault at Chalons, what would be the result of a war with 
| Germany ; and then, after having witnessed that war in progress 

from the German head-quarters, he returned to active military 
| duties at home, and while in command of the frontier posts 

of Arizona aud Kansas has, at that distance from books and 
men, prepared the volume before us, partly consisting of his 

Diary when at Versailles during the siege, and partly of a series 

of Essays on the organisation of the French and German armies, 
and on the military and civil system of education in both countries, 
‘comparing them with those of America, and endeavouring to dis- 
cover the moral and intellectual causes of the French defeats and 
the German victories, and to draw practical conclusions for the 
benefit of his own countrymen. 

The Diary extends only from September 27 to November 13, 
1870, being limited to the writer’s personal observations at the 
German Head-quarters, and given apparently just as it was then 
| written down, and without any attempt to modify or confirm those 
observations by subsequent information from other sources. ‘This 

gives to the incidents a value of theirown, which is specially shown 

in the account of an interview with Prince Bismarck from which 
we are about to make some extracts. General Hazen gives us the 
note in which some months later the Prince sent him permission to 
use his discretion as to publishing his record of their interview ; but 
with what is now known from other sources as to the events which 
led to the war, it is impossible to take this account of them as 
history, though it not only tells us what Count Bismarck then wished 
the world to accept as such, but also gives us a striking portrait 
of the statesmau himself —apparently so frank and simple, really 
| so unfathomably astute—which is in accordance with all we pre- 
viously knew of him, yet with some inimitable touches which are 
_new. General Hazen could not then know, what all the world 
knows now, the strong grounds for believing that the French were 
| at last goaded into declaring war at the exact moment that was 
most opportune for Prussia, and therefore, if there are any 
statements which the reader cannot in any way reconcile with 
what Count Bismarck must have known to be the facts, we may 
easily believe that his interlocutor may unconsciously, and in per- 
| fect honesty, have somewhat modified the words in which those 
| statements were made. Yet, on the whole, we see great evidence 
| that they are accurately reported in the fact that if they are 
carefully weighed they may be interpreted in a sense very 
| different to that which they seemed at the time to bear. 
How probable that King William did moralise about German 
| princes and Latin subjects! How probable that Count Bis- 
| marck—taking his ease in the bosom of his family—did talk 
'to his wife and children of the advantages to the Spaniards 
lof having a king “of correct life,” with ‘‘an exemplary, good 
woman for his wife!’ How conceivable that the French sovereign 
| —he does not say the French people—might not find the candi- 
| dature of the son of his relative and old comrade ‘‘ distasteful ” !— 
‘and soon. Yet how improbable or impossible that these things 
had anything to do with that actual course of events to which the 
| Count avowed that he at last forced the king to commit himself 
by ordering the mobilisation of thearmy! Read between the lines, 
and the * politician who would circumvent God” is as visible as 
| the frank, open-minded country gentleman who masks him, 
‘or the honest soldier who is listening to his words; and who 
thus reports :— 
‘¢ BISMARCK. 

‘ September 27, 1870.—I have just visited Count Bismarck with General 
Barnside. We found him quartered at Ferrires, the country seat of the 
Paris branch of the Rothschilds, where the king at present has his 
| head-quarters. On our arrival Count Bismarck was engaged with one 
| of the French legitimate princes, who was urging upon the Premier the 
| claims of his House. On being shown in, we found Count Bismarck 
| busily engaged in copying, with a lead-pencil as thick as one’s thumb, 
| some very rough draft of adocument. He came forward and received 
| us with warmth and a smile of genuine amiability and kindness, and 
| after a few remarks upon the latest war news, begged to be permitted to 
finish his copy, which would take but a moment. He occupied a small 
room, in which were a few chairs and a writing-desk. He is something 
over six feet in height, with a large frame, well filled out, but not gross; 
hair quite gray, and clear blue eyes. In conversation, the usual stern- 
ness of his countenance changes to kindness, with a manner of open 
| frankness that cannot fail to win the listener. On finishing and 

despatching his copy, he turned to us, and scarcely waiting for a fresh 

cigarette, began a very interesting talk of at least two hours’ duration, 
in which he was the uninterrupted speaker. 

“ He said, ‘The German poople were astonished to find themselves 
involved in a general war. After a long and laborious season of duties 
at Berlin, I had gone down to my place in Pomerania, and was engaged 
in laying out my grounds and planting my gardens, with my wife and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' all my children about me, happy in the belief that I should have an 


uninterrupted summer, without the distraction of official work. Some 
time in May despatches began to reach me, sometimes in cipher, indicating 


| that there might be trouble with France; but I gave little heed to them, 
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and continued the rural work of which I am so fond, and which my| ‘“‘The French people are anomalous, being neither like thes 
health seemed to require. My place is not directly on the line of | nor the Italian, but more like the Chinese. A Frenchman ig conte 
communication, so that my letters and papers did not reach me very | be a servant, provided some one is servant to him, and never ag i 4 
regularly, and I had almost forgotten the events made possible by | advance from his position. The American or German does net cae 
previous despatches. be a servant, nor does he wish others to be servants to him, if there - 

The subject of the young Hohenzollern’s pretensions to the throne of | ways to better their condition. They have within themselves elem 4 
Spain had already been brought to the notice of the king, who had | of independent character, and always seek to improve their fectanea ant 
opposed them, on the ground of the unfitness of German princes to rule see their own prosperity in the prosperity of those surrounding them 
Latin subjects, as shown by the experiment in Mexico. I had not been | They both possess the elements of manhood which constitute Re a 
officially consulted on the subject, but it appeared to me a pity for a licanism. Itis doubtfulif the French people do; but this is not our bugj. 
young man who desired a kingly career, and had the position at his | ness, as we have not come here to meddle with such things The 
disposal, not to take it; and as he was married to an exemplary, good | French people have been taught errors about their country and them, 
woman, and was himself a man, a man of uprightness and correct life, his selves from their infancy, until they are quite unable to com > 
religion also being that of Spain, I thought that his example, with that of | hend their true position in the scale of humanity. From having 9 
his wife, together with the management of Spain promised by his | Bureau of the Government, I have often during the campai; 
scholarly habits, might be advantageous to the Spanish people, and his | been quartered in school-houses, to give room to my numerous clerks, 
reign successful. The matter had the year before been brought to the | and have thus seen much of French instruction from the text-books I 
notice of the young man, who visited Paris soon after, and acquainted | have found in them. The elementary reading-books for the tenderest 
the emperor with the scheme, as a matter which his sovereign character | children are made up of the glories of France, and represent her as the 
gave him aright toknow. The Prince's acceptance, if the matter should | birth-place of all the great men, the discoverer of all countries, the 
at last be favourably considered, was still to be subject to a vote of the | victor in all battles; in fact, the invincible centre of all that is good and 
Spanish people. On his mentioning to me casually that the Spanish | powerful, and all other countries as, in a sense, her dependencies, Thig 
throne had been offered to him, I remarked that a crown was not | self-laudation extends through the whole life of a Frenchman, and, in 
offered to a lieutenant of hussars every day, and urged hfm to make | believing it to be true, the nation have neglected the means of making 
sure of it, promising I would see that the king consented. | it so. 

“<The king at last reluctantly gave his consent, not as sovereign, for| ‘The terms of peace were casually mentioned in my conversation with 
the matter had not advanced so far as to be discussed in that light, but | M. Favre, when he remarked that the fortresses were the gates of the 
as the head of the army of Prussia, in which the young man held a com- | frontier; to which I replied that Franco held the keys of these gates 
mission. The king had grave doubts as to the propriety of Prussia’s | and the German people had decided that for the security of Europe it 
favouring the scheme, for the political reason that Prince Leopold would | was necessary to keep on our side. He said that France might agree to 
be too strongly in favour of the French idea and against Prussia. He | the dismantling of the border fortresses, and would give all the money 
was a blood relative of the emperor; his father had projected for the | she had, but never agree to the cession of territory. I replied that money 
emperor his Strasbourg fiasco, and had always been the bosom friend of | was no compensation for loss of life, that what were needed, and 
Napoleon ; and it was he, in fact, and not the son, who was arranging would bo insisted on, were material guarantees of a nature that would 
the Spanish throne business. The thought that it could in any way be | secure Germany from the necessity of sacrificing life in the future ; that 
distasteful to the French Sovereign never occurred to any member of the | it seemed as if France, after choosing the arbitrament of war, was now 





Prussian Government. 

‘s*Tt was at this juncture that a note came from the French Government 
requiring the renunciation of the young man’s ambition. Seeing that 
it was likely to make serious trouble between the two countries, he had, 
by the advice of his father, made personal renunciation before the matter 
had been fairly brought to the notice of the Prussian Government; and 
coming himself to Berlin, found, as he supposed, everything settled, and 
next morning went back to his country home, and the king went to his 
summer resort at Ems. 

“*Tmagine the surprise of all Prussia, on hearing in a few days that 
France was not satisfied, but required that the Prussian Government 
should disclaim all future intention of placing a German prince upon 
the Spanish throne. Instructions were at once given to the Prussian 
ambassador at Paris to see to it that the dignity of his Government was 


fully sustained, but he did not quite seem to comprehend the character | 


of the business he was dealing with. The Government of Berlin now 
wrote me that it seemed inexpedient for the king to remain longer at 
Ems, unaccompanied by his ministers. The king abhors war, and our 
military system is such as to bring into the ranks the very best of our 
men. He seemed ready to make great concessions rather than bring 
sacrifices upon the country, and wrote a dispatch to the emperor, 
virtually making the disclaimer asked. This dispatch was sent to me, 
his minister, for revision, and its tone I somewhat altered, to better suit 
the emergency. I now telegraphed again to our minister to sustain the 
dignity of Prussia. The king was not offended by the conduct of 
Benedetti, but saw fit to treat him with consideration. The ambassador 
at Paris was still unequal to his work, and wrote the king a letter urging 


the withdrawal of his dispatch and full compliance with the wishes of | 


the Emperor. The king, to save war, was inclined to do so, but the 
sentiment of Germany and the advice of his ministers prevented him, and 


upon his refusal to withdraw his dispatch set out for Berlin, where the | 


ministry were summoned to meet him. By accident we all met at the 
railway station in Berlin, were joined by the crown prince, and had set 
out for the Assembly Chamber, when our attention was attracted by 
the newsboys crying out that war had been declared by the French. We 
sought the papers, and the king believing that war had been declared, put 
up his hands to his head, and said, * Must I, in my old age again go to war!’ 
and tears ran down his cheeks. Upon examining the papers, it was 
found quite uncertain whether war had been declared or not. There 
was no actual declaration, but a telegram saying that a declaration had 
been made. But the time for action had arrived, and the crown prince, 
just behind me, whispered in my ear, ‘ Radical or nothing!’ I then said to 
the king that there was no impediment to mobilising the whole army, 
and that no occasion had ever been so favourable. He at once replied 
that he would mobilise the whole army. Fearing that he would retract, 


I spoke out quickly and in a loud voice, so that forty persons could hear | 


me, ‘The king has declared that he will mobilise the whole Army,’ and 
the war minister, who was present, said, ‘I have heard it, and will at 
once give the necessary orders.’ The work was now beyond recall, and 
.what followed you all know, Germany is a peaceful nation. We have 
a nearly perfect military system, but it is for defence and not for aggres- 
sion, and is rendered necessary by our geographical position. 

“* France has within two hundred years invaded Germany twenty times, 
and bas fora long time past crowded us, and we have swallowed the 
insult until now, when we feel like a man in his strength with his 
family about him, who has been pushed and jostled all his life by some 
one wishing to quarrel with him, until at last he has turned round and 
said, ‘ Now let us have it out; let us have it out for good, and make 
that the end of it.’ Ever since the war of 1866, a war necessary to clear 
the political skies of Germany, a purely family affair, having nothing 
to do with the outside world, and ever since the scheme of German 
unity commended itself as a scheme of strength and good to the German 


people, France has been jealous of our prosperity, and has wished to | 
Humble us, That idea could only end in war; the sooner war tho | 


better ; but it must end with substantial guarantees of peace in future, and 
Germany would be untrue to herself and civilisation if she stopped 
short of this. 





| seeking to escape the natural penalties of defeat; that she now had her 
| terms, which might not be our terms six months hence, and that if 
| she compelled us to protract the war ten years, we might annex France, 
and crown our kings at Rheims. 

“‘We are glad to have military men from other countries to see our 
operations, although our Generals have made some objections on the 
ground that they encumber our army; but we have told them to come 
| among us, taking their chances for comforts. We have nothing, and do 
nothing, but what we are willing the whole world should see and know; 
| and we have told the French people everywhere that everybody may 
| write to anybody, and we will forward their letters, only stipulating 
| that letters passing through our lines shall, for military reasons, be left 
unsealed.’” (pp. 11-19.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 








SPECIALTIES IN GLOVES. 


Brussels Kid (first choice), One Button, 2s 6d; Two Buttons, 2s 11d. 
Paris Kid, best quality, One Button, 3s 94; Two Buttons, 4s 3d. 
Kid Gloves, with Three to Six Buttons, from 2s 9d per pair. 
Gents, do., Swede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, 1s 9d per pair. 
Russian Calf (double sewn), Two Buttons, 2s 11d per pair. 
Gents., do., Saxe, extra long, without Buttons, 2s 6d per pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES. 

Brussels Kid, 3s 6d; Paris Kid, 4s 6d. 

Russian Calf, 2s 9d per pair. 

The New Cape Driving Gloves, One Button, 2s 64; Two Buttons, 3s 32. 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps, 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 








\ ICROSCOPICAL ‘investigation has proved that the decay- 
i ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal ané 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in geueral 
use have no effect upon these. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 61), an@ 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve aud beautify 
the Teeth. 


Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 


LONDON—6G4 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 


| Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 











PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner oF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
| HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country oa 


orders over 20s. Por — 

Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ove ove ose ove ove : > 

Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ose eee eee ove - 

| Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove * Se 

Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... on a ae 2 6 

Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ss vee wee wns eve 10/6, 12/6, @ 7 

Outsides Foolscap ... oon oe a coe coe aes ee oe © é 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ° sit om plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4, 


The * Vellum Wove Ciub-House" Note sie ee . five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,090. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 

| by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

| An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
| Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 








M0 
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M. A. VERKRUZEN'S 





MORE DELICIOUS, REFRESHING, AND WHOLESOME THAN | | Tne 


ANY: OTHER WINES. 


eight of the most eminent men of the day. 


CRAFT AGES, 


PURE 
GERMAN #33. 


MADEIRA, 
TENT 
RELING H 1, 
SPARKLING MOSELLES, &c. 





M A VERKRUZEN’S 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, 
with Instructions, Recipes, Reviews, &c., price 1s. 


“Mr. M. A. Verkriizen, in a well-written practical little pamphlet, gives us much 
good and sound advice upon the storing, keeping, and though last, not least, 

drinking of foreign wines. Not only are the vintages of the Rhine tres uted of in 
detail, but the various vine-growing tributaries that flow into it are more or less 
described, as to their capacities of yielding good and wholesome wines. Now-a-days 
the partiality of the public for Rhine and Moselle wines is pretty clearly demon- 
strated; we cannot therefore but be grateful to Mr. Verkriizen for the very lucid 


all in his excellent lit‘le pamphlet."—Court Circular. 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, BY M. A. Verkriizen.— 


* This little work contains much that is interesting on the subject of wines, and | 
will be found useful, especially by admirers of light wines, respecting which it | 


affords much information. It contains instructions for storing and keeping wines, 
vintage reviews, recipes for delicious light summer drinks, testimonial of the 
British Medical Association respecting the wholesomeness of German wines in 
particular, and other intelligence, rendering it valuable as a guide to consumers of | 
light wines. Concise and lucid in style, it is also amusing, and its perusal will | 
repay the reader.” —S/andard. 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872.—“ This is a most og 4 
and useful pamphlet by M. A. Verkriizen, the eminent German wine merchant. 
consists of a variety of valuable remarks and instructions respecting wines, recipes 
for wine-cups, vintage reviews, and current prices. To all wine purchasers it must | 
be a hand-book of great utility. On the subject of German wines it gives some 
exceedingly interesting information. It is evident that Englishmen have not yet 
fully comprehended the great superiority of German wines. But this pamphlet will 
have the effect of opening the eyes of many to the great advantages of such health- 
inspiring beverages, who may not hitherto have known much about them.”—Church 
Herald. 


“Mr. M. A. Verkriizen, in a pamphlet full of practical information, gives expla- 
nations that will be much appreciated by the lovers of the good German wine that 
he has so successfully introduced to the public. There is a capital detailed descrip- 
tion of the various vine-growing tributaries of the Rhine, capable of producing 
really good wines at prices likely to suit the growing taste for light and wholesome 
beverages.” —John Bull. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF M. A. VERKRUZEN’S 
GERMAN AND OTHER WINES POST FREE. 


9 


v 


FELL STREET, EC; 


AND 


NEW CELLARS, 24 GRESHAM STREET, 


(FACING OLD JEWRY, E.C.) 


M. A. Verkrizen’s Wines are also supplied by W. 
and C, Votcxman, 101 Bishopsgate Street Within, 


See the Medical Certificate signed by Twenty- 


| 
| 





London, E.C., and the trade generally. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR OCTOBER. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS, 
| =o GIN AND GrowTH OF RoMANESQUS ARCHITECTURE. By Edward A, 
reeman., 
MORALITY OF MARRTED Lire. By Montague Cookson. 
KANT REFUTED BY DiNT OF Muscie, By J. Hutchison Stirling. 


| RovussEAU AND THERESA Le Vasseur, By the Editor. 
| The BETHNAL Green Museum. By Sidney Colvin. 
Tae Evstack Diamonds. Chaps. LXL-LXIV. By Anthony Trollope. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


DICKENS’ WORKS, HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
On September 28th, DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
With 61 Illustrations by Barnard, including a Portrait of Charles Dickens. 
Cloth gilt, price 4s; in stiff paper wrapper, price 3s. 


*,* Subscribers to the Weekiy Penny Numbers may obtain in a packet, price 6 
the Five One- -Page Plates which appear in the Volume. = " . 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITL DRAKE, F.B.S., &., 
eutitled, 

UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 

Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
it is rather a series of 


“The work before us is no common book of travels ; 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 


there by them.”’—Athenwum. 
The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


F. R. PLA NCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 











8vo. (Ready this day. 
“We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public, 
There are few men who have amused and delighted the public so long as be has 


done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so dis- 
| tinguished as he bas been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with 
| reflnement of expression and perfect purity of sentiment.”"—Athenwum, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
At HIS GATES. By Mrs. O.truant, Author of 


“Chronicles of Carlingford,” &e, 


/A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Hanpy. 3 vols. 


explanations and guidance in selection which he has published for the benefit of 


| (Vow ready. 
| 


‘The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &. In 3 vola. [Now ready. . 


A WAITING RACE. By Eomuno Yates, Author of 


* Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
VALENTIN: aStoryofSedan. By Hevyry Kryostey, 
Author of * Ravenshoe,” * Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By 
Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &c. In 3 vols. (Yow ready. 


DOWER and CURSE. By Joun Lane Forp, Author 


of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


/AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late JAMes HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 
The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Atice Caartorre 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. [Yow ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


A List of some of the Principal Forthcoming Books to be added to MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY when published, is now ready, and will be forwarded postage 
free on application. 

NEW OXFORD STREET, SEPTEMBER 28, 1872. 


Ee of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE- 











UPON-TYNE 
In connection with the University of Durham. 
The Session will commence on the 7th October, 1372, and will be divided into the 
Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter Terms. 
CLASSES. 


















Mathematics W. Steadman Aldis, M.A. ... 

Physics . 8. Herschel, B.A., F.R.A- £3. do. 
Chemistry .A. Freire Marreco, M.A. z8. do. 
GeOlOBy ....c0+eereereeees David Page, LL.D., F.G.S, ... gs. do. 
Natural pa Waymouth, M. A. 2gs. do. 
Greek and Latin ......J. B, Bulmer, B.D. es a a 
English History & y 2ga. 0. 
English Literatoref J. Atkinson. B.A. ...ccecceccereereeeee eonee 2gs. de. 


French, German, and Mechanical Drawing, each . 
*,* Students must have attained the age of 15 years. "No preliminary examination 
is required. 
required. to the class Fees Students will be required to pay an entrance fee 
of one guinea. Students who do not enter more than two classes may commute this 
on payment of seven shillings for each class, é 
Students desirous of studying the whole of the first four subjects ma 
for the class fees by payment of £17 17s. This will be the ouly composition S 


allowed. 

Full particulars respecting the Examinations, Associateship of the College, 
Laboratory Regulations, Scholarships, Exhibitions, Evening Classes, Hours of 
Attendance, &c., will be found in the Becspestas of the College, to be had free on ap- 
plication to Mr. THEO. Woop BUNNING, Secretary to the College. 


Dees S GREAT PICTURE of “* CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Dorné GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, 1s. 








Ten to Six. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
Adventures of Prior Claime, 12M0 ........0ceseee0 soveessereeseeree( Whittaker & Co.) 
Aldine Poets, re-issue,—Swift, 3 VOlS 1L2M0 ...,..cceccereereesssseneeeres (Bell & Daldy) 
Ancient Classics for English Readers—Aristophanes (W. Blackwood & Sons) 
Buds and Blossoms, Stories for Children, vol 1, cr 8vo ...(Groombridge) 
Burns and Scott's Poetical Works, royal 8vo....... .(J. Blackwood) 
Carpenter (W.), The Israelites Found in the Anglo-Saxons, 12mo ...(Kenning) 
Crowfoot (J. R.), Collation of Cureton’s Syriac Fragments (Williams & Norgate) 
Dammast (J. S.), High and Low, or Help Each Other, 12mo.........(S. 8. Union) 





Deschanel (A.), Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy, pt 4,4/6—(Blackie) 18/0 | 


.(Collins) 
. 8. Union) 







Dictionary of Synonyms of English Language, 18mo . 
Doudney (S.), Archie’s Old Desk, 12mo ... ove : 
Dryden's Poetical Works, 12m0_ .....++++00 ..(Routledge) 
Eliot (George), Middlemarch, Book 6, cr 8vo... J lackwood & Sons) 
“ Ever the Same,” Music by G. Richardson, Words by A. B. Emanuel(Emanuel) 
Gaskell (Mrs.), Ruth, 12mo, 2/6; Mary Barton, 12mo ...... (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Gibbings (R.), Taxes of the Apostolic Penitentiary, 12000 ......0..s.s00e (McGee) 
Glen (W. C.), The Ballot Act, 1872, 12mo .(Shaw & Sons) 
“Gone,” Music by G. Richardson, Words by A. B. Emanuel... (Emanuel) 























Hack (M.), Stories from English History, revised by Smith, cr 8vo......(Virtue) 
Havet and Schrumpf's First German Book, 12mo......... .(Simpkin & Co.) 
Hiley (R.), Compendium of European Geography, 12M0  .....0000.0000 (Longman) 
Holt (E. §.), Sister Rose, cr 8V0 ....sescesseseoresrerscereees (Shaw & Co.) 
Intermittent Filtration through Natural Soil, 8V0..........ssseccereeseesesceeees (Spon) 
Johnson (R.), The Seven Champions of Christendom, 12mo. (J. Blackwood) 
Juyenal and Persius, by Dr. Giles, 18110 ..eccossereereeseeceereereereessersnses (Cornish) 


| Kavanagh (Julia), Bessie, 


$$$ 
IEE OD cisaistnoninttacstateanncicis (Hurst & Blackett) 31g 





Livingstone and Stanley, by S. O. Beeton and R. Smith, 8yo 
Marryat (Captain), Life and Letters, by F. Marryat, 2 vols er FN 1) 
2/6 | Marten (E. B.), Records of Steam-boiler Explosions, Svo . ees G ey) 210 
4/6 | McCrie (J.), Maria ; Reminiscences of Domestic Scenes ., “Mtoe. 5/0 
>, | Meryon (E.), Functions of the Sympathetic System of Nerves, 8yo (Ch mn 36 
2/6 | Milton's Paradise Lost, Book 3, by Hunter, 12mo , urchill) 36 


3/6 | Miltonand Young's Poetical Works, royal 8vo........ 
Morell (Dr.), Practical Introduction to English Compo 
2/6 | Oke (G. C.), The Laws as to Licensing Inns, &c., cr 8yo 
5/0 | Orphan Sisters (The), 12m0.........:seeessesseeee 
1/6 | Paull (Mrs. H. B.), Margaret Ford, 12mo 
Phillips (Dr. G.), Commentary on the Psalms, 2 vols 5¥o (Wil 
Pusey (E. B.), Sermons before the University of Oxford, 1859-7 


oO 





(Longman) 1 
nee (J. Blackwood) is 
ion, 12mo (Longman) 2/6 
eoccesens (B itterworths) 10/9 
(S. S. Union) 1/9 
(S. 8S. Union) 19 
ns & Norgate) 21/9 
, 8vo (Parker) 6/0 











1/0 | Richards (J.), Construction and Operation of Wood-working Machi 
3/6 | Robinson (W.), Songs in God's World, 12m0...........cecceeces % eoveces amen = 


5/0 | Round Robin, edited by Old Merry, 8vo .... 

4/0 | Saunders (J.), Hirell: a Novel, cr 8vo.. 

2/6 | Spenser's Fatrie Queene, 12mo......... 

| Tautphoeus (Baroness), Cyrilla: a Novel, cr 8vo ... 
“There's life in England yet,” Music by G. Richardson, Words by H, P 
Hutchinson .........c0seee — I] & ( 

2/6 | Tuke (D. H.), Influence of Mind upon the Body, 8vo 

1/6 | Twelve True Tales of the Law, by Copia Fandi, 12mo 

3/6 | Walmsley (Colonel H M.), The Life-Guardsman, 12mo. 

1 

2 

) 


oe Od or 


0 | When George the Third was King, 2 vols cr Svo ....... 
6 | Whitney (A. D.), We Girls, a Home Story, 18mo 
20 | Yeats (Dr. J.), Commerce,—Six Divisions, er Svo 


(Warne & Co.) 746 
-- (King & Co.) 3/6 
--(Routledge) 3/6 
ereercescocoeees (Bentley) 6/0 


















Ruda!l & Co.) 3/0 
---(Churchill) 14/9 
-.(E. Wilson) 2/9 
(Warne & Co.) 2 
«+ (Low & Co.) 21/9 
(Low & Co.) 1% 
Virtue)—each 3/9 





3/0 Youmans (E. A.), First Book of Botany, Cr SV0.......ccccecssceesserseves (King & Co.) 50 











THE 


LIBERATOR PERMANENT BUILDING & INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


48 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that on and after the FIRST of OCTOBER 


NEXT, the ENTRANCE FEE on PAID-UP SHARES will be increasei to HALF-A-CROWN per 
Share, and that on the same date a New Edition of the Society's Prospectus will be issued. Shares taken before 
the above date will rank as Original Shares, and will participate in all the privileges reserved for such Shares. 


Prospectuses, and all particulars on application to 
1st September, 1872. 


J. SPENCER BALFOUR, Managing Director. 


TABLE SHOWING PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 






































FOR mur vean| sree teuea | Total Receipts | .o"hoverve Fund | Beet, | 
ENDING— | during the year. | during the year. during the year. Interest at 5 %/. | 

| 
JUNE 30, 1869. 801 | £8,099 3 8 £150 | One per cent. | 
» 1870, 1,267 £22,832 5 5 £500 | Two percent. | 
» ‘1871 2,218 £61,637 11 9 - sia | eo | 
» 1972) 4,40 (£169,908 2 10 £3,500 | bt 








IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


NATALINE 


PEBBLES. 


MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an 


inconvenience, but an ornament. 
SoLe MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 


L, and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


(153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS +63 FLEET STREET. 


Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & 
(CopPy.) 


Charleville, 


Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. 
you my best thanks. 
that I could desire in lens and frames. 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. 


The frames are easy, comfortable, and 


A. Pyke select the following :— 


County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
For the latter I have to tender 


lam truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 


secure—perfectly luxurious te 


I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 


impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 
J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 





W M. 


YOUNGER AND OC 0O.’S8 


ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 


Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted. 
LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 





FIELD'S PATENT “ OZOKERIT 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


7 


COMFORT 


CANDLES.” 


IMPROVED IN BURNING. 





_ and INDIAN CARPETS 
IMPORTED BY . 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO TE 
OTORERS IE ROYAL 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





Ae DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy 
_4 18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidiiy, 
and very superior to the recent importations of Cog. 
nac, 38s per dozen.—HENRY BRETT and Co. Ola 
Furnival's Distillery, Holborn Bars. Established 1929. 





i UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 0O 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Odtices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O, 








Be SPAS See te. W HISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
| CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
| in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 

“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
_—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and 
Dressing-Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING-CASES, &., at 
moderate prices, made on the premises. 
ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 


free, 
FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 





"NPRAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 

is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each tablet. 





*.* Use no other. 


? bee R (Dr. LOCOCK’S) WAFERS 
are invaluable for the voice, throat, and chest. 
All persons suffering from bronchitis, hacking cough, 
and deprivation of rest should take them.”—From Mr. 
Earle, M.P.S., 22 Market Place, Hull. In asthma, 
consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c., instant 
relief is given by Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, which 
taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists at 1s 1}d. 





TISITORS to the THEATRES exposed 

to sudden changes of temperature will find 

SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR an agreeable and 

most effective remedy for COLDS, OOUGHS, 

ASTHMA, and disorders of the CHEST and LUNGS. 

May be obtained of all respectable medicine-vendors 
in the kingdom. In bottles at 1s 14d and 2s 9d each. 














FOR INVALIDS.—J. ALDERMAN, } Puostecitses st os Apruicamos. 








CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








TODDY — 


The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Of all Retailers. Wholesale .of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, B.C. (Distilleries 


. 
. 


. Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
s ‘ 































ll et tite i | | 


— ee 
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’ 
CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
ouT-DOOR WORK. 


It s especially applicable to 


qooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
com | 


PO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILu, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


=) USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


7 ; x 
CHOCOLATE, 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMESEPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACA OIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelied— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


IRHOOT CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebratei 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warehouss- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 








INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2}d.a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


a4 and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce."’ 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASE for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
@nd Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAU'TION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—g2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

¢ admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed, * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
Suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


MRS. §. A. ALLEN’S 


Ww ORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
... youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevenied. 
IT removes ail dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
pot by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
po, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
| GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
edhadeainan fecal 
| 
| 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


the principal towns in South Australia. 
negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
| For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
| E.c. WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 
NHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
| 9 and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cornhill, 
| London; Dale Street, Liverpool. 
INCOME, 1, 






a k £1,151,594 
Life 2  eeseness wo» «272,949 
Interest on Investments...........0.000 - 199,574 


£1,604, 117 
Fire-renewal premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days from that date. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 


| pear or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, One out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant zAcH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Corahill, and 10 Regeut Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—JAMEs Goopson, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 





and 





| Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
| Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq. 
| Thomson Hankey, Esq. 





Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Johu G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. John Martin, Esq. [M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
William Steven, Esq. 
John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 14th of October. 

The Accounts published under the “ Life Assurance 
Companies’ Act, 1870,” and the Company's Prospectus, 
give the fullest information respecting the state of the 
Company's affairs, and the terms on which Fire and 
Life Assurances may be effected. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

1 N AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of oue of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








OUN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfamers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








\PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 64, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 
YREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 














AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—Lhis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent cat riage free.—ALEX, 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 











RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and | 
Bills | 


DIVIDENDS, 
10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The OCTOBER Number ready (12 pages), post free, 
| Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
| Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraph 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonda, American and Colon! 
| Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0. 


| IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 


i ie LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for OCTOBER, now ready (post 
free), containing a carefully-selected list of Securities 
for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs, 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreiga Stock 
| = Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Corahill, London, 
B.C. 





Bankers: London and County Bank. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C, 





NOVERNMENT SYOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Ofices—33 Cornhill, London, E.O. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Goverament Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, 

The curreut Bank rate for not less than six months, 

One month's notice of withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreigu, and Colonial 
Government Stocks, 

Appjication to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 
STOCKS and SHARES, including 

Mining, BOUGHT and SOLD for cash or account 
at the closest market prices, and advances made 
thereoa or exchanges effected. . 

E. CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, 13 Cornhill, E.O. 


BRLeCH-LoavERs. 

SECON D-HAND. 
REECH-LOADERS 
REECH-LOADERS 


BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
de LONDON. 











FROM £10 10s. 





PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 


pataee AND MAY'S 


_ AND MAY’S 


TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


|: ret AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 


|: eet AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
| coon 3 AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 


RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required, 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


ONSUMPTION, WASTING, 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the ouly remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also effiziently supply the 

lace of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it, 

hese facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 

Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 


OLLOWAY’S OINIMENT and 
PILLS.—Low Spirits, DespoNDENCY.—Sick- 
ness s00n weighs down the most buoyant spirits, unless 
they be maintained by the hope of speedy recovery. 
This salutary hope may safely be based on Holloway'sa 
world dr li which are the safest and 
most efficient curatives of all diseases affecting the 
exterior,or interior of the human body. They raise 
every orgwm to its natural standard by purifying the 
blood, stimulating t®e nerves, and dislodging auy ob- 
structions in the vessels or glands. In skia diseases 
and children’s complaints Holloway's medicaments 
aré invaluable. In all the maladies to which families 
are liable, these remedies are particularily useful in 
rectifying and stre' ening those organs upon the 











performance of whdse functions the uealth depouds. 


- 
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Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 
12mo, 2s 64, cloth. 
By 


HEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 
4 MARK EVANS. 

“Is it possible to write theology for children? No 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book 
under this title by Mr. Mark Evans. While he dis- 
claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe 
upon creeds which certainly have their use even for 
children, he contrives to press their essence home in a 
very lively, practical, and attractive way. It is a book 
far above the common run of religious books for chil- 
dren, and written by a cultivated man who knows dis- 
tinctly what he means, and knows also how to say it 
plainly.” —Guardian. 

London: H. SoTurrRAN, J. BAER and Co., 136 Strand, 
and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





Just published, in Svo, price 6s 6d. 
CCE CONSILIUM! the Great Revela- 
tion. “The Bible is a self-interpreting Book. 
There must be in it an answer to all questions. Find 
the Key and the Riddles are Solved.” 
London: Stmpkin, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 





Early in October will be published, in small 8yo, cloth. 


ANNIBAL; a Historical Tragedy. 
By Jonn Nicnot, B.A., Balliol, Oxon., Regius 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of Glasgow. 
JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University, 
Glasgow. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In 3 vols., imp. 8vo, £1 11s 6d. 
A NEW EDITION OF 

R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENT- 

ARY, condensed by the Rev. Ropert NEWTON 

Young. Vols. I. and IL, price 10s 6d each, now ready, 
at all Booksellers’. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








In a few days, Eighth Edition, post 8v0, 12s 6d. : 
| IRKES'S PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 
MorRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physio- 
logy and Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 38 64; boards, 1s, 
HE “ROMANCE” of PEASANT- 
LIFEin the WEST of ENGLAND. By Francis 
GEORGE HEATH. 

“ The descriptive passages are full of life and interest. 
The werk will commend itself to intelligent readers,” 
— Western Daily Press, 

“Mr. Heath gives narratives of personal wretched- 
ness and suffering which are touching by their simpli- 
city and evident truthfulness."—Bristol Daily Post. 

“ Wo have seldom met with a book more outspoken 
and fearless in its tone. It is written ina style that 
will not fail to prove attractive, glowing, as nearly 
every page does, with vivid and picturesque descrip- 
tion.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

London: CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN. 





Just published, price 6d, per post 64d. 


HE BERLIN CONFERENCES and 

the POLITICAL STATE of EUROPE. By A 
CONSTITUTION ALIST, 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 607 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 yolumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten totown members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


SCHOLASTIC PARTNERSHIP. 
£2,000.—A properly qualified gentleman can 
secure an income of about £500 a year for this sum. 
Duties light. ‘The School holds a high reputation for 
its success at the Examinations. Situate in a delight- 
ful suburb near London. 
Address, “J. J.,” care of Mr. F. ROBERTS, Adver- 
tising Agent, 19 Change Alley, Cornhill, E.C. 











ANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 
167 Piccadilly, W.—SUBSCRIPTIONS will te 
most thankfully received for this Hospital, which is 
free. Diet required to be most generous, and medi- 
cines of the most expensive kind. 
Treasurer—Geo. T. Hortatet, Esq., St. James’s Palace, | 
S.W, 


Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 
By order, H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY 
CONCERTS and AFTERNOON PROMENADES. 
The Seventeenth Series of the Saturday Concerts will 
commence on Saturday next, October 5th. Transfer- 
able Reserved Stall for the Twenty-five Concerts, Two 
Guineas. Stall for Single Coucert, Half-a-crown. 
Admission to the Palace, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea 
Season ‘licket. The Serial Stalls that yet reman_un- 
allotted can be secured on and after THIS DAY. 


— RESIDENCE, with all the 
advantages of English Home comforts and 
proximity to relatives and friends, at Smedley's Insti- 
tution, Matlock Bank, near Matlock Bridgs Station, 
Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- 
thic treatment, conducted by W. B. Hunter, | 
-D.C.M., Glas. The extensive saloons, lofty and well | 
ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature | 
right and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 








IE 
| B 48 and 49 Bedford Square. 


| ence, 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always | yt a “ 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem~- 





INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W. 


ATOTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of 
a MINES, Jermyn Street, London.—The 22nd 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, the Ist October. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


JYOYAL SCHOOL of MINES.—Pro- 

\ fessor Hvxtry, LL.D. F.R.S., will commence 
a course of EIGHTY LECTURES on BIOLOGY (or 
Natural History, including Paleontology), with Labora- 
tory Instruction, at the New Buildings in Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington, on Monday, the 7th October, 
at 10 o'clock. Fee for the Lectures £4, for the Labora- 
tory Instruction £6. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 








and COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 
commence on Tuesday, October Ist. 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls, sub- 
ject to the College regulations. 

For all particnlars concerning either the Hospital or 
the College, application may be made, personally or by 
letter, to the Resident Warden of the College, or at the 
Museum or Library. 

A Handbook will be forwarded on application, 

XT. THOMAS’S HOSPIPAL, Albert 
™ Embankment, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1872 and 1873 will 
commence on TUESDAY, the Ist OcTOBER, 1872, on 
which occasion an INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be de- 
livered by Mr. CROFT, at 2 o'clock. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the second, £20 for 
the third, and £10 for each succeeding year, or by pay- 
ing £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 

For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 
relating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital, S.E. 











THE 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 





The next Session commences on the 7th October. 

Candidates for Admission must not be under fourteen 
years of age, and those under fifteen will be required 
to pass a preliminary examination in English, Arith- 
metic, and the Elements of Latin. 

Prospectuses of the several departments of the Day 
Classes, the Evening Classes, and the Medical School, 
and of the Scholarships and Entrance Exhibitions ten- 
able at the College, will be sent on application. 

J. G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE, — 
Visitor—The Lorp Bishop of WoRcESTER. 

This College is founded to supply a liberal education 
in accordance with the views of the Caurch of England. 

Head Master—The Rev. JosspH Woop, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

The College Re-opens on Wednesday, September 18. 
Boarders must be at the College on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 17th. 

Further information may be obtained 
Head Master. 

5 we COURSES of LECTURES on 
GEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY will be given 
at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by Professor 
TENNANT, to which the Public are admitted on 
paying the College Fees. One Course is given on 
Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from 9 to 10 o'clock, 
commencing Wednesday, October 9th, and terminating 
at Easter, 1873. The other Course is given on Thursday 
Evenings, from 8 to 9, commencing October 10th. 

The Lectures are Illustrated by a very extensive 
Collection of Specimens. 

Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is 
given by Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., at his residence, 
149 Straud, W.C. 


from the 





DFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
Session 1872-73. 

On WEDNESDAY, October 9, at 3 o'clock, an 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to a Course ou Vege- 
table Physiology will be delivered by ALFRED W. 
BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., Lecturer at the West- 
minster Hospital. Subject: “The Place of Natural 
Science in a Liberal Education.’ Free admittance 
to ladies and gentlemen on presenting their visiting- 
eards. 

The Classes will begin on Thursday, October 10. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec, 


29th inst., at South Piace Chapel, Finsbury. 
“Signs of our Times.” Service at 11.15. 











R. MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
deliver a Discourse on Sunday morning, the 
Subject: 
PRIVATE INQUIRIES and 
ARRANGEMENTS at Home and Abroad, in all 
Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. 
Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ 
References to the most eminent legal firms. A 





ready for duty. Personal services of the partners in 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
cases.—ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and CO., Legal and 
Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill 
(late Burchell and Co., Gresham House). 





legal experi- | , u 
| invaluable touics, will be found a safe, convenient, an 
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— SEE 


" PU 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Con: 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil” Oatfitter. ~ 

earlier show of Fashions for the approaching Winte 

can now be seen, in London, at 114 116, 1 . 

120 Regent Street, W., and 22 Cornhill, BQ - ce 

his other Establish ts: in Manchest "10’ Mosley 
Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street: ; 

39 New Street. distacs Birmingham, 


PECIAL NOTICE.—A New Over. 
KR coat of an entirely original design toned 
August 31, 1872,6 & 7 Vic., c. 65), af ye 
introduced, and can only be had at the above ad 
dresses, It is named for distinction, the « ’ 
nought" for Sea or Land, combining the advan . 
of the Inverness Cape with the lon a 
Overcoat. © Travelling 








UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
wie ane ye pov assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
n the world, all warranted, is on sale at WI 
BURTON'S. meee 
[Table,| Des- |Crvrs, 



















The Blades are all of the | sert, | 
finest Steel. pete one 
8 djs. dis @ 
34-inch ivory handles ......perdoz.| 17 .| 14 .| 6 ¢ 
34 ditto balance ditto ., aS “4. 69 
4 ditto, ditto ........... 24 ./18 .| 6 9 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto ., x0 .| 24 9 
4 ditto extra large ditto.......... soe) 33 26 a 
4 ditto fine«t African ivory ditto 37 } 30 .} 12 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules ...... -| 42 35 1115 
Ditto, with silvered blades .. | 50 ./ 33 ./ 13 @ 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 ./ 19 .| 7 @ 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his unri: 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 29 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver. 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS, BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE (4LASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 





OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1863, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 











BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE \Lozenaes, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, london, E.C, 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





( 1 IL. JONES, the Practical Working 
We Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dantal 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stamps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 

N.B.—In the press, “ Dentistry ; its Useand Abuse.” 
By G. H. Jones. 





l | ae EFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





XNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 

quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 1}d and 2s 94 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 





R. PARIS’'S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 


agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 


bling of the limbs, &c., restoriug health and strength 
in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and 338, 


post free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 34s 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
Oxford Street; and Mann, 39 CornhilJ, London. 
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ADVERTIS EMENTS 


t be forwarded to the P 
Fills by the 7th October. 


Joun Mu RRAY, Albemarle Street. 


T\RASER’S MAGA 


CTOBER, ie No. XXX 
geniss. Edited by J. A. Frovpe, M.A 


——CS—~—~— > 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — 
for o-4" 
NUMBER of the above Periodical 
DOMING ublisher by the 5th, and 


ZINE 


in the 


—— OprcemM-SMOKING—THE 
~ for 
wv, of the New 


I ONDON: a PILGRIMAGE. By 

4 

X., now ready. 

TIONS by Gustave Doré, Drawn on the spot, and En- 

graved under the Artist's careful supervision :— 

Lascar’s Room In “Epwin 
Droop.” 

Wuaitscnaret—A Hiping-PLace. 

WENTWORTH STREET, WHITECHAPEL, 

Corree-Suop, Petticoat LAN&. 


“ Worthy alike of its theme and its authors."—T7imes. 


Gustave Dore and BLANCHARD JeRrRrown. Part 
contains the following TILLUSTRA- 


Staticus. South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





CONTENTS. Receekeninalll rahe > > 
OPpRIETORS COVENT GARDEN MARKET—EARLY MORNING. 
PEASANT PR’ . , COLUMBIA MARKET. 
LuxorY. " Rg BILLINGSG ATE—OPENING OF THE MARKET. 
Noawsctan Poetry SINCE 1814. By Edmand W. joo cca MARKET. 
GLOUCESTER STREET, as w CcT—OLp CLlotugs MART, 


GOMASTER’S FAMILY. A Dutch Story. Trans- ‘ 
i ee Boa Sir John Shaw Lefevre.—Chaps. XVI- HArvowanre DEALER, w Curt MARKET. 





lated Ore BILLINGSGATE eer 
ponacs GREELEY. THe BurcHeR—NEWPORT MARKET ALLEY. 
Tue Irish ROMAN CATHOLIC LAITY. : Tn 12 Monthly Parts, 5s each. 
Tae PuBLIC LANDS OF THE UnitTep STATES. r Reading Cases to hold the 12 numbers, 3s 64 each. 
Mr. CATLYNE, Q.C, An London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street, and all 


Tae MISADVENTURES OF 


Autobiography. By Matthew Stradling.—Chaps. Bookse'lers. 
XVL-XVII ‘ eS 
Witt i Trovt Ron. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. “ Ample entertainment for the immense circle of | 


readers it deserves to find, and always will flad.”"— 
Times. 
|= GENTLEMAN'S M AGAZING for 
OCTOBER. Now ready, price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
Istes OF THE AMAZONS, Part [L 
PRESIDENT-MAKING IN AMERICA, 
THE Art OF NOVEL- WRITING. 
OLE Loves AND OLD Letters: a Remarkable Family | 
History. By a Lady of Qual'ty. 
PLAYERS OF OuR Day. XXILL—Mr. Charles Mathews, 
XXIV.—Mr. Webster. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





~ Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 

M 156, for OCTOBER. | 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By 
William Black, Author of “A Daughter of 
Heth.” &c. Chapters XXVII-XXIX 

“Tae WORK OF VoL NTEERS IN THE ORGANISA- 
TION OF CHARITY. _B y Octavia Hill. 


By Joaquin Miller. 


id 


3. “A Swiss SANCTUARY. 

4. “THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT.” oer IV. A MipsumMeERSTORY. By Edward Capern. 

5. “AN Hour WITH Some OLD PEorLt NICARAGUA N. WALKER. His Adventures and 

6."THe CHuurcH OF ENGLAND IN THE RURAL Opinions. | 
Districts.” By the Rey, Edward Girdlestone, Tne Sportina RREFCH-LOADER AND ITs OniGINe By | 


Canon of Bristol. Cadwallader Waddy. 
Trem PURCHASE AND 


7.“THE Posiic Stores: L STRANGER THAN Fiction. By the Author of “The 
ADMINISTRATION By Francis W. Rovwsell, — Tallants of Barton,” “ The Valley of Poppies,” &e. 
Superintendent of Admiralty Contracts. TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
— * BB sthertun . : x 
8. SoNNET—""TiRED.” By Mary Brotherton London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street, and all 


9. “ART AND Morauity.” By G. A. Simcox. Books*llers. 
10. “JAPAN.” —_ 


“ ‘ NSTRUMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC : 
11. “ON THE AIMS AND INSTRUMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC Now ready, Part 35, price 6d. 
C 


THovuGuHT.” By Professor W. K. Clifford, — aon aban i 
MACMILLAN and Co., Londen. ASSELL’S MAGAZINE for OCTO- 
BER, in which is commenced “ LITTLE KATE 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for KIRBY.” the New Serial Story, by F. W. Rosixsoy, 
OCTOBER, 1872. No. DCLXXXIV. Price 2 23 Gq, Author of “Anne Judge, Spinster,” &c., being the 
“ : ‘ ‘ Volume. 


CONTENTS. First Part of the New 
THE PARISIANS.—Book 1, 
WILLIAM SMITH. 

A TrveE Rerormer.—Part 8. 
THE SESSION OF 1872. 
HORATIAN LYRICS :— 


CONTENTS. 
By Professor Henry Faweett, M.P. 
Tue Poor LAW AND THE Poor. 
By Captain Burton. 
A Ripe tn THe HoLy LAND. 
By W. Hi. White, Fellow of the Royal School of Naval 


ART JOURNAL, for OCTOBER, 
price 23 6d, contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 


No. 1.—Horace in England in the Nineteenth - 
Century to Mecenas in Elysium. Architecture, 
No. 2.—To St. Andrew. H Tus CHANNEL PASSAGE. 
Tue Late ROYAL Progress IN SPAIN. By _ Massey. 
W, BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. | By F nan 
iti i ; N j = | A Visir TO CLOUDLAND, 
a cee ees eee | By Eliza Moteyard (*Silverpen"). 
+ tee TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for | SPARE THE COALS. 
OCTOBER. SERIAL StTories. 
CONTENTS. By F. W. Robinson. 
1. os New MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, Author | LittLe Kate Kirpy. 
‘The Woman in White.” | By Hesba Stretton. 
Chap. L The Two Women. Tue Doctor's DiLEMMA 
— II. Magdalen—in Modern Times. | ILLUSTRATIONS by M. E. Edwards, F. Barnard, J. D. 
— III. The German Shell. Linton, J. D. Watson, R. Newcombe. 
— IV. The Temptation. Cassett, Perren, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
— V. The German Surgeon. 
2. A Prosz PASTORAL. | HE 
3, THE MAN WITH THE Nose. By Rhoda Broughton, | T . 


Author of “Cometh up as a Fiower. 
4. “SuprporTeD BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS.” 


5. MADAME GERDER’S HUSBAND. | 1. — RELATING HIS ADVENTURES, after 
6. My LANDLADIES, By Henry Kingsley, Author of Ay? Y ope. R.A. 
* Ravenshoe.” THE LCHEMIST, after A. VAN OSTADE. 





2MIS 
H A DIP IN THE SEA, after J. Dunnam, A.R.A. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—Diabolic Art, by Robert 
Main, illustrated—The International Exhibition: Seulp- 
ture—British Artists: their Style and Character. No. 
CVII. James T. Linnell, by James Dafforne, illus- 


7. THE SMELL OF THE LAMPs, 3 
trated—The Shrine of St. Alban’s, by John Pigott, Jun., 


8. Tue Woorne O'r. A Novel. Chaps. XIIL-XIV. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New ’ Burlington Street. 


L ONDON SOCIETY for OCTOBER. 


CHARLES READE's “ A Simpleton.” 

Mas. RIpDELL's “ May we Drink Cold Water ?” 

LASCELLES'’ (of the Fie ld) “ Sport in the Mountains.” 

Mrs. LYNN LyNTON’s “ Octave of Friends.” 

Si C. L. Youna’s * Autumn Idyll.” 

T. H. Scort’s «« W ith the Bloom on.’ 

HENRY BLACKBURN’s “ In the Norman Land,” 

ALFRED E. T. WATSON’s “ Only the Mare.” | 

With several other articles in LONDON SOCIETY | 
for OCTOBER. 





F.S.A.— The Dublin Exhibition — Flaxman as a 
Designer. No. 1V. The Lord's Prayer, and the Acts of 
Mercy, by G. F. Teniswood, F.S.A., illustrated—A 
Madonna, by Fra Bartolomeo—The Museums of Eng- 
The Ipswich Museum, by Llewellyn Jewitt, 
F.S.A., illustrated—Improvements in Minor British 
Industries: Mr. Streeter’s Inventions—Jewish Art at 
| the Vienna Exhibition—&c., &c. 

Iso with the October Number is published the Sixth 
portion of the 





land: 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


NDON SOCIETY ‘TORREP | ART-JOURNAL 
| Dug = S00 IETY for OCTOBER. | o¢ the International Exhibition, 1872, by Grorce 
Mureay, R. Mw ms _E. Epwarps, T. Lawson, C./ Wauiis, Keeper of the Art Collectious, South 
EWCOMBE, and GEORGE CRUIK- | Kensington. 


pny Junior. 


*.* The Vol 871, bo in cloth, 31s 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. ae Tes ere tee we 


London: Virtve and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 








(uAMbers's JOURNAL, — 41st | 
YE | Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS OF ounamn Part.—Price 7d. Tt" THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Tue SZcret POLICE. | No, XXXIX., OCTOBER, 1872. 





. Henner AS A THEOLOGIAN, IL. By Frederic Smith. 

Hi Memor or JosHua PARRy, By W. J. Lamport. 

3. New Eneuisa Lives or Jesus. By John Wright, 
B.A. 

Tie LEGISLATION OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
Mertineaun, M.A 

Tue Bamrron Lecture ON Dissent. By Charles 
Beard, B.A. 


ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

WitHourt FurTHer DE.ay. 
Chapters. Chaps, 13-21. 

THE GUARDIAN CAT, 

OLD Hats. 

HUNTING 

Goon NEWS FROM CANADA. 

THE Last HALF-CENTURY OF THE STAGE. 


In Thirty-four 


By Russell 


~ 


a 


LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERIES. 6. THE LIFE AFTER DEATH. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 7. THe SyYNOb OF THE FrencH PROTESTANT CHURCH. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. By Etienne Coquerel, Pasteur. 
, Four Pieces or OniGINaL POETRY. 8. EVOLUTION AND ReELiGion. By C. B, Upton, B.A, 
And Chapters 27-84 of an entirely Original Tale, B.S« 


us OF Books. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and NorGaTE, 14 
and 20 


9, Nori 
Publishers : 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 


entitled 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


‘Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh, 


| Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 


“The writer of ‘Amy Stennett’ unquestionably 
possesses capabilities of a high standard. There is 
dmirable style, aud clear and acute insight into char- 
acter,” — Messenger, 


The Woman with a Secret. By 


Atice Kine, Author of “Qaeen of Herself,” &c. 
“An admirable novel of thrilling interest. Indeed 
the whole book is one of great power.”"—/ohn Bull, 


Wrayford's Ward, and other 


Tales. w. Rontssox, Author of “ Grrand- 
| mother's 4 Adie "+ A Bridge of Glass. 3 vols. 





“Mr. Robinson is a good story teller, and some of 
his tales are very well done. * Wrayford's Ward’ ie 
interesting, and the incidents are pointedly put and 
graphically narrated. ‘Jenny Merton’ is a charming 
sketch.’ —Satarday Review. 


Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


Purtirorrs, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,’ 
“This book has great merits and is of porn 4 
interest."—Jotn Bu'l. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 





| Just pablished in 8vo, with Portrait, price Ls, cloth. 
| 





JESIDENCE at the COURT of 
\ LONDON. By RicuArv Rusu, Minist+r from 
| the United States from 1817 to 1825. Tuird Editiog. 
Faited, with Occasioual Notes, by his Son, BENJAMIN 
Rusa. 
Alazo. 

RECOLLECTIONS of the COURT of 
LOUIS PHILIPPE. By the samo Author. Now first 
published in Europe. 

“ The interest in these recollections arises from the 
light thrown on society in London when George IV. 
was Regent, and on the world of English fashion after 
| the peace....,.All this, and much more, our readers will 
flud in this interesting book.” —7ime:. 

«These recollections are of a character in ths existing 
position of affairs to » eee an unusual amount of 
interest.”"—Morning Po. 

London: +: HAMIL TON, ie and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Price Half a Crown, Monthly. 
fe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

Is Gop UNKNOWABLE? By Father Dalgairns. 

. Ernics or RirvaL. By the Rev. J. B. Mayor. 

REMINISCENCES OF ROME DURING THH VATICAN 
Councit. By M. C. O'Connor Morris. 

. Huxieyism. By W. T. Thornton. 

Tue Special BEAUTY CONFeRRED BY IMPERFECO- 
TION AND Decay. By W.R. Greg. 

DEAN STANLEY AND THE Scorcu Moperates. By 
Principal Tulloch. 

At CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL Five HUNDRED YEARS 


Pe Sie 


= 


Aao, By the Rev. J. M. Capes. 

8. ON MIND AND WILL IN Nature. By Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter. 

9. ON Praver:—L By Professor Tyndall. IL. By the 


Author of “Hints towards a Serious Attempt to 
Estimate the Value of the ‘Prayer for the Sick.” 
ILL. By James M'Cosh, D.D., President of Priuce- 
ton College, United States. 

STRAHAN and Co.,, Publishers. 





Now ready. (One Shilling.) No. 154. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


OCTOBER, with Illustrations by G. D, Lusue, 

A.R.A., and Hubert HERKOMER. 

CONTENTS. 

Op KenstncTon. By Miss Thackeray. 
XXVIIL to XXX. (With an Illustration.) 

ON THE ORIGIN OF SHAKESPEARG’S “ TEMPEST.” 

ON GARDENING, 

WANDERING TROUBADOURS. 

LEGENDS OF OLD AMERICA, 

A Few Worps apout Coal. 

Tue LAST MASTER OF AN OLD MANOR-Tlovse. A Tran- 
sylvanian Tale. Chapters IV. to VILI. (With an 
Illustration.) 

Smirn, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Chapters 


No, LXXXIIL. OCTOBER, 1872, price 3s 6d, 


HE JOURNAL © of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association), edited by Henry Maups- 

LeY, M.D., and T. S, CLousTon, M.D. 

CONTENTS. 

On the Causes of Insanity, and the Means of checking 

its Growth. By Sir James Coxe, M.D. 

On the Classification and Prognosis of Idiocy. By W. 

W. Ireland, M.D. 

The Madmen of the Greek Theatre. By J. R. Gasquet, 

On the Proposed Abolition of Seclusion. By T. L. 

Rogers, M.D. 

Illustrations of the Influence of the Mind upon the 

Body in Health and Direase, with especial reference 

to the Imagination. By Daniel 1. Tuke, M.D. 

Cases in which Mental Derangement appeared in 
Patients suffering from Progressive Muscular 
Atrophy. By T. W. McDowall, MD. 

An Address on Medical Psychology. 
Maudsley, M.D. 

Occasional Notes of the Quarter.—Reviews of Recert 

Books on Mental Science—Psychological Retrospect. 

—Report of Annual Meeting of Medico-Psychologic al 

Association—Notes and News, &c., &. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 


By Henry 








—_ by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlivgton Street. 
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FounTH THOUSAND. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, price 10s 6d, with Illustrations. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE LATE 
MR. BRASSEY. 


By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 


“ Seldom, we fancy, has so much labour gone to the compilation of a volume of so moderate a bulk. We 


may compare the results to some of the works constructed under Mr. Brassey's directions...... No trouble was 
spared to assure extent, variety, and accuracy of information...... The task of condensation aud selection from 


such a miscellaneous mass of matter must have been difficult, delicate, and sometimes even invidious. Sir 
Arthur Helps has performed it with tact and judgment.”"—T7imes. 

a “The world is much indebted to Mr. Helps for chronicling the causes of such a remarkable success.”— 
spectator. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


ON WORK AND WAGES PRACTICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


By THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 


“Tn this comparatively small volume Mr. Thomas Brassey has supplied evidence of the most varied and 
extensive kind on that question of labour which just now so vexes and perplexes us.""—TZimes. 





London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.” 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


TO THE BITTER END. 


FROM THE ATHENEUM. 


“Miss Braddon is really improving. ‘To the Bitter End’ is as good a piece of work as any which we yet 
remember to have had from her. It is carefully written, and even rewritten, and yet is full of all the old rough 
vigour and dash, the keen sense of the many pleasures and enjoyments of life, the love of green flelds and blue 
skies, and pleasant gardens, and the quick impatience of all that is hollow and conventiona]. Long experience 
—this must be close upon her twenty-fif.': novel—has strengthened Miss Braddon's hand and improved her 
touch. There is more effect and less striving for it...... As for the story itself, it is sufficiently simple, and here 
and there is told very prettily and naturally, and with evident feeling...... It has, in short, all Miss Braddon's 
merits,—all that genial, comfortable good-nature, and love of pleasant places and pleasant people, which never 
leave her.”’—Vide Atheneum, September 21, 1872. 

FROM THE STANDARD. 

“No living novelist equals Miss Braddon in fecundity and freshness......comparing ‘ To the Bitter End,’ 
not with ‘Robert Ainsleigh,’ but with almost any of its recent predecessors, we find the same sustained indi- 
viduality in the characters, the same ingenuity in the working-out of effective situations, and the same scintilla- 
tions of humour which have marked Miss Braddon’s books, from the first to the last.”"—Vide the Standard. 
September 20, 1872. 


London: JOHN MAXWELL and CO., 4 Shoo Lane, Fleet Street. 








On Friday, October 11, will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS, 


FROM WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR TO GEORGE III. 
By J. LANGTON SANFORD, Author of “ Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





The FOURTH EDITION of the 


KEY TO THE LONDON MONEY MARKET, 
By ARTHUR CRUMP, is now ready. 
TimMEs.—“ A very useful work.” 
LONGMANS and ©9O., London. 





This day is published, price 5s. 


MIDDLEMARCH. Book VI. 
The Widow and the Wife. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘ ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.’’ 
This day is published. 


ARIS TOPHAN E §&. 


By the Rey. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


PRESENT Prices OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt); 6 for 503 (medium); 6 for 63s (best quality). 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS, 











$$ 


RELIGIOUS TRACT s0 
ist. ts 


—_————— 
JUST OUT. 


ITALIAN PICTURES, DRAWN with PRY 


and PENCIL. By the Author of “ Swiss Pi 

: 5 Swiss Pictures,” 
&c. Profusely Lllustrated. Imperial] sy re 
gilt edges. io 


SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN with PRy 


and PENCIL. By Author of “Spanish Pj 
c y é b sh Pi * 
With numerous Illustrations by E. WHY uPEn ena 
others. A Third Edition, greatly improved by th 
addition of many fine Engravings, imperial eve, 
8s, handsomely bound. % 
“Tts numerous wood engravings are all of 
cellence; charming as pictures and admirable es cc 
amples of art."—Art Journal. “ 
“In this third edition there are so man iti 
, are 80 many addi 
and improvements, that this very beautiful volumes 
still more attractive and beautiful than before,”. 
Standard. pe: 


SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with 
PEN and PENCIL. By the Author of “ Swiss 
Pictures.” With Illustrations by Gustave Doré 
and other eminent Artists. Imperial 8yo, 8s, 
handsomely bound. : 

“The letter-press is pleasant reading, and many of 
the sketches are of the highest excellence.”"—Times, 

“ A volume that does credit to the writer and to the 
artists employed."—/all Mali Gazette. 

“ A most exquisite book.”"—Daily News. 


“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYR” 
Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
Engravings by NOEL HUMPHREYS, HARRIsoy 
WEIR, and other eminent Artists. 8yo, 63 6d, in 
cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges, 

“I never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illus- 
trations."—Mr. Ruskin. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS, 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists, 
Imperial 16mo, 7s, bevelled boards, extra gilt 
edges. 

“It seems even better than the last."—Mr, Ruskin, 


The HOME and SYNAGOGUE of the 
MODERN JEW. Sketches of Jewish Life and 
Ceremonies. Numerous Engravings. Imperial 
16me, 43, cloth. 


London: ReLiGious TRACT Society, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


COMPLETION OF 
MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 


Now ready, in fancy covers, price 1s each. 
The INNOCENTS ABROAD. 
The NEW PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Revised by the Author, with a New Preface especially 
written for this Edition. 


Also, by the same Author. 
The Celebrated Jumping Frog. Prioe 1s, 
Roughing It. Price ls, 
The Innocents at Home. Price 1s. 
Mark Twain’s Curious Dream. Price 1s, 
Mark Twain’s Sketches, Price 2s. 


AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT TO ROUTLEDGES 
EDITIONS. 

Messrs. ROUTLEDGE and Sons are the only English 
publishers who pay me any Copyright ou my books; 
that is something; but a courtesy which I prize even 
more is the opportunity which they have given me to 
edit and revise the matter for publication myself. This 
enables me to leave out a good dea! of literature which 
has appeared in England under my name, but which 2 
never wrote.—MARK TWAIN. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 


The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





Just published, price Is. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any 
orthodox hospital physician in London.”"—Medical Times 
and Gazette. 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of * ben 
Rhydding,’ and all that the highest medical skill, the 
closest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there."—7he Standard. é 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost 18 
often a matter of exceeding dilficulty, and it is witha 
view to directing the attention of tue profession to 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published.”—Zdinburgh Medical Journal. 

London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
- cssaciaaeaaaeall 


gener! and CO. have the most 








varied Collection of Photographs (Persous, 
Pictures, and Places), readily arranged for Inspection 
and Selection. Descriptive Catalogues. 
22 and 23 Soho Square, London. 
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QOMPLETION OF DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 





Just published, in one volume, with 760 Engravings on Wood, and 
3 Coloured Plates, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; ) 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE, 
By Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. 


ated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., | 


Transl 
TRS. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. 





Published also separately in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
Part II. HEAT. 
Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


*.* This Work is used as a Text-book in the Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
and in the chief Colleges and Science Classes in the United Kingdom; while in ; 
France it has been adopted by the Minister of Instruction as the Text-book for | 


Government Schools. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS, 


DESIGNED CHIEFLY FOR THE USE OF HEBREW STUDENTS AND 
CLERGYMEN. 
By GEORGE PHILLIPS, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 











Price 18s, Third Edition, revised throughout, with more than 220 Woodcut 


Illustrations, 
PREHISTORIC TIMES; 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY ANCIENT REMAINS, AND THE MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS OF MODERN SAVAGES. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.B.S., &e., &. 
“ A work of more than usual interest, in which he has dealt with a very difficult 
subject in the most scientific, but at the same time in the most alluring manner. 
evveee — Times. 
“The book ranks among the noblest works of the interesting and important class 
to which it belongs.” —Athenwum. 
“Those who desire a compact and careful review of the whole subject, well 
illustrated, will find it in this volume.”"—id. 
“On the subject of prehistoric Archeology it is not only a good book of reference, 
but the best.”"—Nature. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


EXT-BOOKS in LOGIC, MENTAL and MORAL 
SCIENCE. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 6d. Part I. Dapuction, price 
4s. Part II. InpvcTIoN, price 6s 6d. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s 6d; or, Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND 
History OF PxurLosorny, price 6s 6d. Part I. ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
ETHICAL SYSTEMS, prce 48 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 8vo, price 15s. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








On Friday next, in One Volume, 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 
BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Auaustus De MorGan, 
F.R.A.S. and C.P.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted, with the Author's 
Additions, from the Atheneum Journal. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


HE ORBS AROUND US: a Series of Familiar Essays on 


the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of 


Suns. By Ricnarp A. Proctor, B.A. (Camb.), Honorary Secretary of the Royal 
Astronomical Society; Author of ‘The Sun,” “Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





On October 1 will be published, in crown 8vo, price 5s cloth. 
UOVA ITALIA; or, Tours and Retours through France, 
aa ee, Italy, and Sicily: a Poem in Ten Cantos. By NOMENTINO, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 18mo, price 1s 6d cloth. 
HORT PRAYERS and other HELPS to DEVOTION for 
the BOYS of a PUBLIC SCHOOL. By GEeorGe Epwarp Lyncu Corton, 
D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. New Edition, revised by REGINALD Brovanron, 
M.A., Master of the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION of Dr. GRAILY HEWITT’S WORK on the 
DISEASES of WOMEN. 
On Saturday next, in 8vo, with 132 Wood Engravings, price 24s, cloth. 





HE PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, and TREATMENT of NEW 


DISEASES of WOMEN, including the Diagnosis of PREGNANCY. By | 
GRaILy Hewitt, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women, 
University College, and Obstetric Physician to the Hospital ; Examiner in Obstetric 
Medicine to the University of London. A New Edition, being the Third, in great 
part rewritten, and with additional [llustrations. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION of ERICHSEN’S SURGERY. 

On Friday next, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 700 Wood Engravings, price 32s, cloth. 

HE SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY ; being a Treatise 

_ on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By JOHN Eric ERICHSEN, 
Senior Surgeon to University College Hospital, and Holme Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in University College, London. A New Edition, being the Sixth, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged ; with 100 additional Illustrations. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


EW BUILDING in LIVERPOOL.—See the BUILDER of 
_ THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d, for View and Plan of the New Offices of 
the Liverpool Gas Company, and of Buildings in the Bois de Boulogne—On Motive 
in Art—Funeral Architecture—Silica Painting—The Labouring Population, &c.—1 











| 


|WITHIN the MAZE. 





York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





[RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





| 
{ 
| 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN BURGOYNE, 


} Bart., his LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. Comprising Extracts from his 
| Journals during the Peninsular and Crimean Wars; Letters of the Duke of 
Wellington, Marquis of Anglesey, Lords Hardinge, Palmerston, and Herbert, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha, and many other celebrated men. 
| Also the Private and Official Correspondence of Sir John Burgoyne during the 
Crimean War. Edited by Lieut.-Col. the Hon, GORGE WrorresLey, Royal 


Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


OUR WORK in PALESTINE; a History 
of the Researches conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Land by Captains” 
| WILSON, ANDERSON, WARREN, &c. I]lustrated by upwards of Fifty Woodcuts 


and Plans, Feap, 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of CAPTAIN 


FREDERICK MARRYAT, R.N., Author of “ Peter Simple.” By his Daughter, 
FLORENCE MARRYAT. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, [Now ready. 


A SEARCH AFTER SUNSHINE; a Visit to 


Algeria in 1871, By Lady Herpert, Author of “Impressions of Spain.” 
Square crown 8yo. With upwards of Twenty Illustrations engraved by GEORGE 
PEARSON, 


A LADY of .the LAST CENTURY; Mrs. 


ELIZABETH MONTAGU. Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before 
published. Edited by Dr. Doran, Author of “ The Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover,” 8vo. 


A SCAMPER to SEBASTOPOL and JERU- 


SALEM. By James CREAGH. 8vo. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS: or, Anecdotes, 


of the Medical World and Curiosities of Medicine. By Joun Trwps, F.S.A., 
Author of “ Lives of Wits and Humourists.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


TURNING-POINTS in LIFE. 


FREDERICK ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8yvo0, 


By the Rev. 


A NEW and POPULAR EDITION of SOUTH- 


SEA BUBBLES. By the EArt and the Doctor. Crown 8yo, 68. 








‘CYRILLA; a Story of German Life. By the 
Author of “ Initials” and “ Quits.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (Yow ready. 
A Novel. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” “ The Ohannings,” &c. 3 vols. 
(On Tuesday next. 


|A NEW and POPULAR EDITION of DENE 


HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry Woop. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


former's | CHEAP POPULAR EDITION of POOR MISS 


FINCH. By Wikre CoLuins, Author of “The Woman ia White.” Crown 


8yo, 6s. 


and CHEAPER EDITION of PRO- 


FESSOR YONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. 
This work has undergone careful revision, and now, on the publication of the 
Thirteenth Edition, the whole work (1370 pages) is reduced to 7s 6d, thus making 
it by far the cheapest Dictionary in the Kingdom. 


NEW EDITION of the LIVES of WITS and 


HUMOURISTS. By Joun Truss, F'.S.A., Author of “ A of Painters,” 
“ Things not Generally Known.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


Ant 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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SAMPSON LOW AND CO.’S ANNOUN CEMENTS > 


FOR THE SEASON 1872- 


HOW 





3. 






| FOUND LIVINGSTONE, 


INCLUDING 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL AFRICA, AND FOUR MONTHS’ RESIDENCE WITH DR. LIVINGSTONE, 


By H. M. STANLEY. 


Numerous Illustrations by Mr. J. B. ZWECKER, Mr. SYDNEY HALL, and other Artists, from Mr. STANLEY'S own Etchings, with Maps of Route, Physical Features, 


&c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 





(Jn the press, 


UNDER THE SPECTAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, &c. 


THE 


ARCTIC REGIO 


NS, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, TAKEN ON AN ART EXPEDITION TO GREENLAND. 


In One Volume, royal broadside, 25 inches by 20 inches, beautifully bound in morocco extra, price Twenty-five Guineas, 


By WM. BRADFORD. 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE NARRATIVE BY THE ARTIST. 


(Jn October, 


In the summer of 1869 Mr. Bradford fitted out the steamer “ Panther,” built expressly for Arctic navigation, for the purpose of painting and photographing the 
svonderful scenery of Greenland. The voyage covered a range of the Greenland coast of more than a thousand miles, terminating a good way beyond the last outposts 
of civilisation on the globe, in the much-dreaded ice-pack of Melville Bay. Pa 

*,* This work contains One Hundred and Twenty magnificent Photographs, many of them taken instantancously, whilst the ship was in motion, illustrating the 
different phases of Life and Nature, the Mountains, Fiords, Glaciers, Icebergs, the wonderful leo Phenomena of Melville Bay, and the infinite variety of scenery which 


the coast of Greenland presents. 


The ATMOSPHERE. By Camille 


FLAMMARION, With numerous Woodcut Illus- 
trations and Ten beautiful Chromo-Lithographs. 
Translated under the Superintendence and most 
careful Revision of JAMES GLAISHER. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra. [/n November. 


, 

CHEFS-D’(EUVRE of ART and MASTER- 
PIECES of ENGRAVING, selected from the 
celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum, and reproduced in Photo- 
graphy by StePHEN THOMPSON. With Letter- 

ress Descriptions, selected from the most eminent 
riters on Art. Imperial folio, Twenty Photo- 
graphs, cloth gilt. {in October’. 


CARL WERNER’S NILE SKETCHES. 


Painted from Nature during his Travels through 
Egypt. Faci-similes of Water-Colour Paintings ex- 
ecuted by Gustav W. LeEITz: with Descriptive 
Text by Dr. BREHM and Dr. DumicHEN. Imperial 
folio, in Cardboad Wrapper, Second Part, £3 10s. 
CONTENTS of the Second Part.—Banks of the Nile 
near Achmins—Coffee-House at Cairo—Money- Booker 
in Esneh—Tombs of Kalifs of Cairo—Assuan—The 
Temples of Luxor. [October 10. 
*,* Part I., published last year, may still be had, 
price £3 10s. 


ST. DOMINGO, PAST and PRESENT; 


with a Glance at Hayti. By S. Hazarp. With 
upwards of 150 beautiful Woodcuts and Maps, 
chiefly from Designs and Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra. [Jn November. 


The PICTURE GALLERY of MODERN 
ENGLISH ART. Twenty beautiful and Permanent 
Photographs after the most celebrated English 
Painters; with Descriptive Letter-press. 1 vol. 
demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges. [in October. 


The PICTURE GALLERY of SACRED 


ART. Uontaining Twenty very fine Examples in 
Permanent Photography after the Old Masters; 
with Descriptive Letter-press. Demy 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. [Jn October. 


SEA-GULL ROCK. By Jules Sandean, 


of the French Academy. Translated by ROBERT 
BLAck, M.A. With 79 very beautiful Woodcuts. 
Royal] 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


[Early in October. | 


MERIDIANA: Adventures of Three 


Russians and Three Englishmen in South Africa. 
By Jubes VERNK. Translated from the French. 
ith numerous llustrations. Royal 16mo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. (Early in October. 
*,* Uniform with *“ Sea-Gull Rock.” A capital book 


for boys. 
REYNARD the FOX. The Prose 
With 


Translation by the late THOMAS Roscor. 
about 100 exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after 
Designs by A. J. Elwes, Imperial 16mo, cloth 
extra. (Zarly in October. 
*,* This beautiful book has been produced under 
the special superintendence of Mr. J. D. Cooper, who 
80 successfully produced Barbauld’s Hymns, Watts’s 
Songs, Heber's Hymns, &c. 
best style of the Chiswick Press. 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 


under the SEA. By JuLES VERNE. Translated 


and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mercier, M.A. With | 


113 very graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. (Jn October. 

*,* Uniform with the First Edition of “The Adven- | 
tures of a Young Naturalist.” This work combines an 
excellent Description of the Natural History and 

Physical Features of the Sea, with a most amusing and | 

humorous story. | 


NOTICE. 





Publications of 1835 to 1862. 





The STORY WITHOUT an END. From 


the German. By the late Mrs. SARAH T. AUSTIN. 
With 15 exquisite Drawings by E. V. B. Printed 
in Colours in fac-simile. An entirely new and 
cheaper Edition, crown 4to, cloth extra. gilt edges, 
7s 6d. (Ja October. 


The HARTZ MOUNTAINS. By Henry 


BLACKBURN. With numerous Illustrations. 
(in the press. 


The HYMNAL COMPANION to the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER. Organist’s Edition. Feap. 
4to, cloth, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 

*,* This Edition will be found very useful and con- 
venient for Home Use at the Piano. 


HORACE BUSHNELL—SERMONS on 
fo 


PRECES VETERUM: 


devote ex operibus SS. Hieronymi, Augustini, 
Bedw Venerabilis, Alcuini, Anselmi, Bernardi, 
aliorumque sanctorum, atque e Liturgiis Primi- 
tivis, excerptew ; et in usum hodiernorum ecclesia 
Anglican filioram accommodate; Pluribus cum 
Hymnis Coswvis. Collegit et Edidit JoANNEs F. 
FRANCE. Crown 8vyo, bevelled cloth, red edges, 
5s. (Jn October. 


SACRED RECORDS, ETCATERA, in 


VERSE. By the Rev, C. B. TaYLor, Author of 
“Truth,” “Earnestness,’ &¢. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
extra. (in October. 


POEMS of the INNER LIFE. A New 


Edition, revised, with many additional Poems, 
inserted by permission of the best Living Authors. 
Small post 8vo, cloth. {Jn October. 


{Jn October. 


sive Orationes 


New Volume of the “John Halifax” Series of Girls’ 
300ks, 


An ONLY SISTER. By Madame Guizot 
DE Witr. With Six Illustrations. Small post 
8vo, cloth, 4s. {Jn October. 

*,* The Editor's preface says:—“Of this story, 
written expressly for my series, and not to appear in 





| almost nothing to say ; it speaks for itself. In it the 
author paints real French life,and the real French- 
woman in her best and noblest type.” 


, MARIGOLD MANOR. By Miss Waring. 


With Introduction by Rev. WILLIAM SEWELL. 
With Illustrations. (Jn November. 


THESE FORTY YEARS: 


Boys. By Captain ALSTON. 


SPRAY from the WATER of ELISEN- 


(Jn November. 


German Watering-Piace. By GODFREY MAYNARD. 
Small post 8vo, fancy boards. [Jn November. 


It is printed in the very | CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. Black- 


MORE, Author of “Lorna Doone” and * Clara 
Vaughan.” Diligently revised and reshapen. Uni- 
form with the Cheap Editions of “ Lorna Doone,” 
“Clara Vaughan,” &c. 
extra. 





(Jn November. 


By William 
BLACK, Author of “A Daughter ~ f-«. New 
and thoroughly revised Edition. Uniform with 
the Cheap Editions of “ A Daughter of Heth,” “ In 
Silk Attire,” ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” &c. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. (/n October. 


KILMENY: a Novel, 





By HORACE BUSHNELL. | 


| its original French for some time to come, I have | 


a Book for | 


BRUNNEN: Sketches of Life and Manners at a | 


PALMETTO LEAVES: a Series of 


Sketches of Life in Florida. By Harriet BeecneR 
Srowe. 1 vol 12mo. (Jn November, 


New Edition (the Third). 


The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account 


of the Red River Expedition, 1869-70, and subse- 

quent Travels and Adventures in the Manitoba 

Country, and a Winter Journey across the Saskat- 

chewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. By Cap. 

tain BUTLER, 69th Regiment. With Illustrations 

and Map. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 163. [Now ready, 
“The tone of this book is altogether delightful and 

refreshing.” —Spectator. 





| 


New Edition (the Third). 


'VERY FAR WEST INDEED. A few 


Rough Experiences and Adventures on the North- 
| West Pacitic Coast. By R. Byron Jounsoy. Post 
8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd, (Vow ready. 


A HISTORY of MERCHANT SHIPPING. 


3y W.S. LINDSAY. (Un the press, 





| The New Volumes of Low's Copyright Cheap Editions 


of American Authors are:— 
| WE GIRLS. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
[This day. 

AND 


‘BACK-LOG STUDIES. By Charles 


DupLeY WARNER, Autbor of “My Summer in a 
(Jn the press, 


| Garden.” 


| Each volume complete in itself, price 1s 6d, enamelled 
| flexible cover; 2s, cloth. 


| New Volume of Tauchnitz’ Translations from the 
German. 


|The PRINCESS of the MOOR. By Miss 


| MARLITT. [Nearly ready. 


‘The GREEKS of TO-DAY. By Charles K. 


| TUCKERMANN, late Minister Resident of the U.S. at 
Atuens. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Jn October. 





| he ROMANCE of AMERICAN HISTORY. 


| Crown 8vo, cloth. (Jn October. 
| 


| ATLANTIC ESSAYS. By Thomas Went- 


| WORTH HIGGINSON. Small post 8vo, cloth. 


H (Jn October. 

NOVELS. 

| ST. CECILIA. By G. Manigault. 3 vols. 
(Jn October. 

| WHEN GEORGE the THIRD WAS KIN6. 

| 2 vols. [Jn October. 


‘MARTHA’S VINEYARD. By Agnés 


HARRISON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
(This month.: 


Small post 8vo, cloth | 


‘COMPTON FRIARS. By the Author of 
| “* Mary Powell.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
(Jn October. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. A New and 
Original Novel (to be published simultaneously in 
| French and English). 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS Published during the Years 1863 to 


1871 inclusive is now being prepared for Publication, and, it is hoped, will be issued before Christmas. 
Second or continuate Volume to the one published in 1863, of which the 


This will form a 


re are still a few Copies on Sale, comprising the 


The INDEX VOLUME is also preparing, and will comprise all the Publications of 1856 to 1871 inclusive. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW and SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
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